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Thx  apostla  salt  forth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKE,  I.  Thehirth  of  John  the  Baptist  foretold. 

their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  |  a.  d.  88.  land  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
because  they  believed  not  them  o^uttTzTw!  I  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  *  they  shall 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  i  lay  htuids  on  the  sick,  and  they  shsill 

risen.  i^jobinkig,  recover. 

15  ®  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  ^ctsiss:  19  H  So  then  »’*’  Rafter  the  Lord  had 

into  all  the  world,  ^and  preach  the  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 

gospel  to  ’■•’every  cresdure.  i  Pet! s.  21!  up  into  heaven,  and  “sat  •'•’on  the 

16  9  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- » Luke  loin!  right  hand  of  God. 

tized  shEill  be  saved;  '"but  he  that!  20  And  they  went  forth,  and 

believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  preached  every  where, ‘the  Lord 

17  And  these  signs  shall  follow  10. 4«;i».  a’  working  with  them,  ^aud  confirm- 

them  that  believe ;  •  In  my  name  ‘®’  ing  the  word  ’’•’  with  signs  foUow- 

shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  *  they  j,’*-  ing.  Amen. 

shall  SpeElk  with  new  tongues  ;  zActeS.16,16;ai7;2S.8.  James  S.  U,  1&.  vAct8l.2,S.  sLuke 

18  "They  shaU  take  up  ser^nts;  ‘Acuaii'iiia  icor.aA.a 
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CHAPTER  L  laHeb.  2.a  1  And  they  had  no  child,  because 

T  TOeprjrocepri^.  sTVconeepttonqrJbjn^l  iPet.s.1.  that  fi-Us^QrbSth  was  barren,  and 

SopttoV, 26 and qT Christ.  39  The pronA^ qT JEIi.-  2PeLI.  la  ,,  x  . 

abeth,  and  Mary,  coneemlno  Oiritt.  57  The  *  ■iohn  1. 1.  they  both  Were  TIOWJ  Well  Stricken  m 

nativity  and dreumeltion  df  John.  67  The  pro-,®  Mark  l.L 
pheey  of  Zae/tarioM.  Johniaw.  years. 

FIRASMUOH  M  many  have  taken  pa  mI  ®  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 

in  hand  to ’■•’set  forth  in  order  a' h®  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
declaration  of  those  things  whichje  Acts  i.i.  ■  God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  ^{^rore’the.  ®  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them  ^“,Jf2au«S  Priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to ’'•’bum 
unto  ns,  which  ^  from  the  beginning  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 

were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  of  th®  Lord. 

the  word ;  j|[  V'  ”*  whole  multitude  of 

3  « It  seemed  good  to  me  idso,  hav-  people  were  praying  without  at 

ing  ’■•’had  perfect  understanding  i  7.  iV  the  time  of  incense, 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  IVi'n.  9.  a  ^  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  ‘most  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 

excellent  ThA-Sph'I-ltts,  Acts '23!  i;  right  side  of  "the  altar  of  incense. 

4  f  That  thou  mightest  know  the  ptiiLs.  s.  12  And  ’"•’  when  Zftch-Qcii'as  saw 
certainty  ’■•’of  those  things,  wherein  ®  h®  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 

thou  hast  been  instructed.  i*e  ^so  7  a  '^P®“ 

6  1[  rriHERE  was  **<^in  the  da3Ts  of  I  1  aiim  i’a  13  But  the  angel  said  unto  him, 
i  Hgr'od,  ’■‘the  king  of  Ju-  JcSna  n  2aU;h-erri'as :  ’'•’for  thy 

dffi'4,  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-9r  i»^^j>j”  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  fi-llg'- 
ri'as,  *  of  the  course  of  A-bi'a:  and  ;nEz!3b.  i.  ^bfeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
*■»  his  wife  mxm  of  the  daughters  of  |°jrdk.^  22;  ^tbou  shalt  call  his  name  J6hn. 
A&r'Qn,  and  her  name  toae  j  ,0,  1^  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 

bfeth.  I  ch.  i9.  glEidness;  and  9many  shall  rejoice 

6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous'  jat  his  birth. 

before  Gtod,  walking  in  all  the  com-IP^p"  15  For  he  shall  be  g^reat  in  the  sight 

mandments  and  ordinances  of  therNum.  ax  of  the  Lord,  and ’'•’’' shall  drink  nei- 


vyxi.njrxi:.rv  i.  aHeb.  XX 

\  ne  pTtfoee  M  iMke.  S  nr.  eoneeplioncf  Johnthe 
Baptiit,  TSand  of  Christ.  39  The  prophecy  of  Bli»-  2  PeL  I.  IX 


6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous' 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com-jP^/-  ^  ®*- 


Lord  blameless.  I  ch.  7. 

15  the  -whole  creation.  16  disbelieveth  Khali  he 
condemned.  18  in  no  wiee  hurt  them ;  19  the  Lord 
Jeeus,  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at 
the  so  by  Uie  siirns  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
been  fulfilled  among  us,  3  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  oonoeming  the 


^  Ither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 

things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed .  5  (the) — he  had 
a  \me  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  9  enter 
Into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bum  incense. 
10  hour  of  19  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  be  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  beard, 
15  he  shall  drink  no  wine 
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The  idea  of  this  first  page  of  The  Evangeliet, 
is  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  lighthouse  on  which  our 
“Ancient  Mariner”  takes  his  stand  at  the 
break  of  day,  with  his  long  glass  in  hand,  to 
turn  it  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  to  see 
if  the  sky  be  clear,  or  if  perchance  there  be  a 
cloud  showing  itself  in  some  far  off  point  of 
the  heavens.  Just  at  this  moment  the  “Mari¬ 
ner”  does  not  swing  his  glass  as  much  as  usual, 
but  fixes  it  on  one  point,  as  the  little  cloud 
that  he  saw  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  swollen  to 
such  dimensions,  that  it  covers  all  the  horizon. 
What  was  then  a  mere  possibility  of  war  has 
turned  suddenly  into  a  reality  of  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  import.  The  war  has  come,  not  to 
burst  like  a  water-spout  and  disappear,  but  the 
sky  is  growing  blacker  and  blacker,  until  the 
contest  threatens  to  involve  all  the  East,  if  not 
all  Europe  ! 

Within  the  last  week  the  scene  has  had  a 
double  change — first  for  the  better,  and  then  for  | 
the  worse.  The  sky  has  cleared  and  grown 
brighter ;  and  then  darkened  again.  But  we  must 
follow  the  course  of  things  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  we  would  wish  them  to  be. 

Our  sympathies  have  been  from  the  first,  as 
our  readers  know,  with  the  Greeks,  but  at  the 
same  time  our  fears  were  greater  than  our  hopes. 
Turkey  was  so  great  a  power  and  Greece  was  so 
small,  that  she  must  be  crushed  at  the  first 
blow  !  So  reasoned  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers, 
and  the  forward  movement  of  the  Turkish  army 
was  looked  upon  as  a  military  promenade.  To 
add  to  their  assurance,  it  was  led  by  a  com¬ 
mander  of  long  experience  in  war,  Edhem  Pasha, 
who,  strange  to  say,  is  not  a  Turk  by  birth, 
but  a  Greek,  born  in  the  island  of  Scio,  where 
both  hie  father  and  mother  were  butchered  by 
the  Turks  in  the  terrible  massacre  of  1822.  He 
was  sold  to  a  Turkish  general,  who  took  him  to 
Constantinople  and  gave  him  his  liberty;  and 
then  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and  so  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Turkish  army.  Of  course  he 
changed  his  religion.  These  renegades  are  some¬ 
times  the  bitterest  of  proselytes.  But  as  to  his 
ability  in  war  there  seems  to  be  no  question. 
He  is  said  to  be  every  inch  a  soldier,  of  majestic 
appearance,  as  he  rides  along  the  lines,  and  as 
calm  in  battle  as  if  on  a  parade,  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  by  his  very  look  1 


But  the  first  contact  with  the  Greeks  showed 
that  the  battle  was  not  to  be  all  on  one  side. 
The  first  collision  was  in  the  passes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  Greeks  fought  with  a  courage 
that  astonished  their  enemies,  but  were  over¬ 


whelmed  by  numbers,  and  the  Turkish  army 
crossed  the  mighty  barrier  and'swept  down  upon 
the  plains  of  Thessaly.  This  first  blow  seemed 
to  most  observers  to  settle  the  campaign,  since 
now  the  Turks,  instead  of  fighting  in  rocky 
defiles,  were  on  an  open  plain,  where  the  com¬ 
mander  could  deploy  his  whole  army,  and  com¬ 
pletely  surround  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thes¬ 
saly.  So  sure  was  Edhem  Pasha  of  his  prize, 
that  he  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan,  that  he  should 
capture  Larissa  in  three  days  I  This  promise 
has  been  partly  realized,  for  the|]^Turkish  army 
was  so  vastly  superior  in  numbers  that  it  was 
able,  by  extending  its  fianks,  to  sweep  round  on 
both  sides  and  close  in  until  they  threatened  to 
capture  not  only  the  city,  but  the  army  also — a 
result  which  could  be  avoided  only  by  retreat, 
which  was  effected  in  good  order,  so  that  while 
Larissa  is  taken,  the  Greek  army  has  only  re¬ 
tired  for  twenty-five  miles,  where  it  has  taken 
up  a  still  stronger  position. 


But  that  the  result  was  not  altogether  what  the 
Sultan  expected,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  Edhem  Pasha  had  a  reasonable  success, 
yet  the  victories  did  not  come  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  his  royal  master,  who  turned  to  the  great¬ 
est  soldier  in  his  army,  Osman  Pasha,  not, 
however,  as  was  first  reported,  to  take  the  place 
of  Edhem  Pasha,  but  to  take  a  separate  com¬ 
mand  at  Salonica,  to  defend  that  all-important 
position,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Greek 
fieet.  _ 

Comparing  the  two  Pashas,  The  Tribune  says ; 

“Edhem  may  be  an  able  commander;  Oeman 
is  a  great  one.  He  is  not  only  the  Mreatest  in 
Turkey:  be  is  one  of  the  greatest  the  worhi  has  seen 
in  this  generation.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  alMUt 
that.  The  man  who  with  numerically  Inferior 
forces  resisted  a  siege  by  Todleben,  and  successiully 
counter-charged  the  tremendous  rushes  of  Skobe- 
leff,  is  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  war.  If  any  one 
can  lead  the  Turks  to  victory,  be  can;  if  be  cannot, 
no  one  can.  Whether  his  appointment  means  that 
there  is  desperate  need  that  he  must  be  called,  or 
whether  it  means  that  the  Greeks  will  now  be 
beaten  more  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly,  than 
they  would  have  been  by  Edhem,  is  what  we  shall 
wait  eagerly  to  see  ” 

Appreciating  the  force  of  all  this,  it  may  stil 
be  said  that,  since  Osman  Pasha  defended  Plevna, 
twenty  years  have  passed,  which  may  have  weak¬ 
ened  the  fire  and  vigor  of  the  old  warrior.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  twenty  years  after  Water¬ 
loo  Wellington  would  have  been  quite  as  able 
to  bear  the  strain  of  that  terrible  day.  And 
still  further,  it  may  not  be  quite  the  same 
thing  to  manoeuvre  a  campaign  and  fight  a  bat¬ 
tle  as  to  defend  a  great  fortress.  But  with  all 
these  suggestions  of  what  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that  the  struggle  is  now  to  be  more  terrible  than 
ever.  _ 

The  way  that  the  Greeks  fight  has  not  only 
taken  the  Turks  by  surprise,  but  has  astonished 
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all  Europe,  which  had  a  slighting,  and  almost 
contemptuous,  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  a 
weak,  if  not  quite  effeminate,  race,  who  talked 
much  and  did  little,  and  who  had  a  name  in 
Europe  because  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  of 
whom  they  were  but  the  degenerate  descendants. 
All  this  has  been  swept  away  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  when  the  world  has  looked  on  in  silence 
and  seen  the  Greeks  fighting  as  if  they  had  in 
their  veins  the  blood  of  those  who  fought  at 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 

Nor  is  it  on  the  land  only  that  they  have 
given  proof  of  their  courage  and  their  skill. 
As  to  a  naval  war,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Turks 
“are  not  in  it.”  They  had  a  few  old  hulks 
lying  in  the  Bosphorus,  which  steamed  slowly 
down  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  through  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  “outside” 
they  were  found  to  be  so  unseaworthy  that  they 
turned  about  and  crawled  back  to  their  moorings 
in  the  Golden  Horn,  the  only  place  in  which  they 
are  safe.  This  leaves  the  sea  to  their  enemies, 
who  know  well  how  to  improve  the  opportunity. 
Among  the  Greeks  of  this  day  may  be  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  fought  at  Salamis,  and 
destroyed  the  mighty  fieet  of  Xerxes  !  At  any 
rate  they  know  where  their  strength  lies,  and 
leaving  the  six  great  Powers  to  blockade  Crete, 
the  Greek  ships,  few  in  numbere,  but  making 
up  for  that  by  their  activity,  are  putting  in  an 
appearance  all  along  the  coast.  They  have  already 
destroyed  one  great  depot  of  supplies  for  the 
Turkish  army,  and  are  now  drawn  up  in  front 
of  Salonica,  where  the  present  week  we  hojie  to 

ear  that  the  bombs  are  fiying  over  mosque  and 
minaret. 


But,  for  all  this,  after  two  weeks  of  war,  the 
balance  seems  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Turks. 
But  the  Greeks  have  not  fought  in  vain,  as  they 
have  shown  their  military  resources,  their  x>ower 
of  organization,  and  above  all  their  courage  and 
resolution,  in  a  way  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  world. 

And  there  may  be  a  still  further  compli¬ 
cation,  for  not  far  away  from  the  scene  of  con¬ 
flict  are  two  or  three  countries,  that  were  once 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  that  have  still 
their  bitter  memories  of  the  bloody  Turk.  Bul¬ 
garia  has  not  forgotten  the  massacres  of  twenty 
years  ago,  which  thrilled  all  Europe  with  horror. 
Bulgaria  is  still  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  to 
the  extent  of  recognizing  the  nominal  suzeranity 
of  the  Sultan,  but  it  has  a  good  many  questions 
to  settle  with  the  old  oppressor,  and  now  ia  a 
good  time  to  settle  them  !  Already  does  she  talk 
of  mobilizing  her  army,  to  take  a  part  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  against  the  tyrant  of  the 
Bosphorus.  If  she  enters  the  field,  Servia  may 
follow  the  example  !  and  possibly  Roumania, 
which  took  part  in  the  war  of  1877.  Then  the 
Balkans  would  be  on  fire  indeed,  a  flame  which 
it  would  take  all  the  diplomacy,  if  it  did  not 
take  all  the  armies,  of  Europe  to  put  out. 


Such  are  the  “possibilities”  of  changes  near 
at  hand,  but  beyond  that  we  do  not  presume  to 
go.  “Don’t  prophesy,”  says  Hosea  Bigelow, 
“unless  you  know”  !  We  do  not  “prophesy, ” 
but  we  can,  to  use  a  New  England  word,  “cal¬ 
culate,  ’  ’  and  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  it  looks 
as  if,  when  the  storm  of  war  had  cleared  away, 
the  relatione  of  some  parties  in  Eastern  Europe 
would  not  be  quite  the  same  as  now.  There  we 
leave  it  till  next  week,  when  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner  will  be  on  the  lighthouse  again,  with  hie 
glass  sweeping  the  horizon,  to  see  if  there  be 
still  the  same  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  what  of 
good  or  ill  they  may  portend.  Meanwhile  in  the 
deepest  humility,  but  in  fervent  hope,  we  whis¬ 
per  the  prayer  that  we  heard  so  often  at  the 
fireside  long,  long  ago,  that  a  Higher  Power 
would  “overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn, 
till  He  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  shall  come!” 


DE.  6E0SHE  F.  PENTECOST. 

By  Rev,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

When  so  notable  an  accession  is  made  to  the 
ranks  of  our  Presbyterian  army-corps  in  America 
as  Dr.  George  Frederick  Pentecost,  it  is  fitting 
that  some  of  the  salient  points  in  his  career  be 
reviewed.  His  first  campaigns  were  as  a  young 
cavalry-soldier  in  a  Kentucky  regiment  of  the 
Union  army ;  very  soon  after  the  war  closed,  he 
began  to  wield  the  “sword  of  the  Spirit”  in  the 
pulpit  with  prodigious  vigor  and  success.  He 
came  of  a  godly  stock ;  and  some  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  were  especially  worthy  of  their  Scriptural 
name.  His  parents  were  Kentuckians,  although 
he  was  born  during  a  temporary  sojourn  of  his 
mother  in  Albion  (in  southern  Illinois),  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1843. 

Young  Pentecost  learned  to  set  types  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  fifteen ;  he  removed  to  Kansas  where 
he  became  the  private  secretary  of  the  Governor. 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  and  en¬ 
tered  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  but  the 
war  broke  out,  and  hie  patriotic  spirit  sent  him 
into  a  regiment  of  cavalry  where  he  won  the 
rank  of  captain.  It  was  during  one  of  his  raids 
into  the  Confederate  regions,  that  he  first  met 
the  young  lady  who  became  his  wife.  George 
Pentecost  was  a  born  preacher,  and  in  the  year 
that  the  war  closed,  he  was  licensed,  and  took 
charge  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Indiana.  The 
Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  gave 
him  a  call  in  1868.  That  made  him  my  imme¬ 
diate  neighbor,  and  1  soon  formed  an  affection 
for  him  that  has  been  growing  steadily  for 
nearly  thirty  years  Boston  called  him  away  to 
the  Warren  Avenue  Church,  but  by  and  by  he 
came  back  to  Brooklyn  as  the  pastor  of  the 
Tompkins  Avenue  Congregationalist  Church. 
He  and  his  brilliant  neighbor.  Dr.  Behrends, 
bad  both  become  open-communionists  before 
they  left  the  Baptist  fold. 

During  Dr,  Pentecost’s  Brooklyn  ministry, 
his  pulpit  was  a  great  electric-burner — fiaming 
out  the  living  truths  of  Redemption  by  the 
Cross,  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
entire  consecration  to  Christian  service.  He 
became  the  most  powerful  doctrinal  preacher  in 
this  City  of  Churches;  and  in  that  line  he  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  minister  in  America.  His 
legal  studies  did  for  him  what  they  did  for 
Finney  and  Wisner  and  several  others  who  have 
quit  the  bar  for  the  pulpit;  they  added  to  his 
powers  for  logical  argument.  He  used  to  gather 
great  crowds  in  our  Academy  of  Music  on  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoons,  and  for  an  hour  would  hold 
their  closest  attention  in  the  discussion  of  such 
themes  as  the  Atonement,  Justification,  Regen¬ 
eration,  Effectual  Calling  and  the  Higher  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  He  secured  great  attention  by  hand¬ 
ling  the  great  topics — a  method  which  some 
other  preachers  might  well  adopt  for  their  own 
profit,  and  that  of  their  hearers.  In  these  days 
of  modern  mucilaginous  theologies.  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost  has  stood  like  adamant  for  the  good  old 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  his  dis¬ 
courses  have  the  richest  evangelical  fiavor.  The 
current  methods  of  reckless  and  destructive  crit¬ 
icism  of  The  Book  receive  no  mercy  at  his 
hands;  he  holds  the  same  views  that  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  Henry  Green,  Dr.  Behrends,  and  other 
champions  of  that  school  are  now  so  ably  main¬ 
taining. 

Dr.  Pentecost  has  mingled  the  labors  of  the 
pastor  and  the  evangelist  through  his  whole 
career,  and  has  won  many  hundreds  of  souls  to 
Christ  in  other  pulpits  besides  his  own.  He 
went  on  a  mission  to  India  before  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  “Marylebone  Presbyterian 
Church”  in  London.  Why  he  should  have  left 
that  great  London  Church  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  many.  He  occupied  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pulpits  in  the  largest  city  on  the 
globe ;  and  in  hie  congregation  were  such  men  as 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Overton,  Sir  Donald 
Currie  and  several  Members  of  Parliament.  His 


ministry  there  was  very  successful.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  he  has  long  been  homesick ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  turn  a  Kentuckian  into  an  Englishman. 
We  congratulate  the  good  people  of  Yonkers  that 
they  have  so  sturdily  exercised  the  “perseverance 
of  the  saints”  until  they  have  brought  back  to 
his  native  shores  a  man  who  is  needed  more  in 
America  than  he  is  needed  in  London.  In  be¬ 
half  of  o.ur  wide  Presbyterian  realm  into  which 
be  now  enters;  in  behalf  of  all  evangelical  min¬ 
isters  of  every  name ;  in  behalf  of  the  thousands 
whom  his  faithful  soul-saving  preachings  of  the 
cross  have  brought  to  Jesus;  and  in  behalf  of 
the  great  host  of  his  personal  friends,  we  offer 
an  overflowing  welcome  to  the  earnest  and  in¬ 
trepid  soldier  of  the  Truth  who  is  doing  battle 
as  valiantly  for  Christ  as  in  his  youth  he  did  for 
Union  and  Liberty. 


FATALISM  AND  THE  MASSACRES. 

By  a  Resident  in  Turkey, 

Doubtless  several  causes  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  recent  dreadful  atrocities  in  Turkey. 
Among  them  were  the  inborn  cruelty  of  the 
Turks,  their  invincible  determination  to  keep 
the  Armenians  a  subject  race,  their  contemptu¬ 
ous  hate  of  all  non -Moslem  sects  and  nations. 
Hereditary  cruelty,  racial  despotism,  religious 
fanaticism,  form  a  three- fold  cord  which  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  in  many  centuries  have  been 
unable  to  break.  A  fourth  strand  should  not  be 
overlooked,  viz.,  their  unswerving  belief  in  that 
delicate  but  powerful  thread  in  human  affairs, 
spun  by  the  Goddess  of  Fate.  The  Turks  are 
born  fatalists.  Fatalism  is  one  of  the  cardina 
doctrines  of  Islam,  and  a  belief  in  that  doctrine 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Moslem.  They  are  so  saturated  with  the  belief 
that  everything  is  controlled  by  the  fixed  decree 
of  God,  that  practically,  no  room  is  left  for  hu¬ 
man  free-will.  “Kusmet,”  “Kusmet,”  Fate, 
Fate,  are  words  that  every  hour  fall  from  their 
lips,  and  mould  every  act  of  their  lives.  You 
see  its  illustrations  all  around  you. 

Let  a  Turk  in  travelling  over  some  mountain 
range  lose  his  pathway  and  wander  miles  from 
his  course,  he  will  not  fret  and  worry  as  an 
American  would.  Philosophically  he  will  ex¬ 
claim,  “Kusmet,  Kusmet.  Itisourfate!  Allah 
decreed  that  we  should  drink  a  cup  of  water 
here.  It  is  all  right.  It  is  all  well.”  Quietly 
will  he  sit  down  on  the  ground,  complacently 
smoke  bis  pipe,  and  as  peacefully  go  to  sleep  as 
though  he  were  twenty  miles  nearer  to  his  jour¬ 
ney’s  end.  Should  a  foreigner  enter  a  Turkish 
home,  and  find  himself  among  small  pox  pa¬ 
tients,  he  would  at  once  wish  to  make  a  hasty 
withdrawal.  But  -the  Turk  would  say,  “What! 
you  a  believer  in  Allah  and  afraid  of  the  small¬ 
pox  !  Shame  on  you  !  If  Allah  has  decreed  that 
you  shall  die  of  small-pox,  you  are  a  coward  to 
wish  to  evade  his  blessed  decree.  If  Allah  has 
decreed  you  shall  not  die  of  small  pox,  these  sick 
ones  cannot  harm  you  ;  you  are  as  safe  here  as  in 
your  own  home.  Begone !  we  have  no  use  for 
such  as  you !” 

It  is  this  fatalism  that  makes  the  Turks  so 
brave  in  battle.  Their  firm  belief  is,  that, 
whatever  the  danger,  no  one  can  die  till  his  ap¬ 
pointed  time  has  come,  and  when  hie  appointed 
time  has  come,  no  one  can  escape,  whether  in 
battle  or  in  bed.  As  they  enter  battle  they  feel 
God’s  blessed  will  is  controlling  them.  If  he 
has  decreed  they  shall  die  in  the  tight,  then 
welcome  death !  Paradise  is  theirs!  If  he  has 
not  so  decreed,  all  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  can¬ 
not  harm  them.  Hence  the  Turk  will  plunge 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  knowing  no  such 
thing  as  fear.  I  never  heard  such  passionate, 
pitiful  lamenting  for  the  dead,  as  I  once  heard 
around  an  ojien  grave  in  a"  mountain  village  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest 
heart.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  interment 
completed,  than  the  whole  company  sat  down 
about  the  new  made  grave  and  enjoyed  a  most 
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jovial  meal  of  their  favorite  corn  bread  and  sour 
milk.  “Kusmet, ”  fate,  was  their  excuse  for 
such  lightness.  “God  decreed  our  brother 
should  die;  we  could  not  avert  it;  we  have 
buried  and  lamented  him  as  beet  we  could,  and 
now  it  is  Allah’s  will  that  we  should  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry.  ’  ’ 

This  half  truth  of  fatalism  belittles  and 
cheapens  fearfully  human  life.  If  the  order  of  a 
superior,  or  the  passion  of  the  moment,  seems  to 
dictate  some  cruel  course,  instead  of  being 
shocked  at  the  suggestion,  they  will  cry  out, 
“It  is  the  will  of  God!  God’s  will  must  be 
done!’’  and  all  the  people  of  a  city  will  rush 
madly  into  the  wholesale  butchery  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  with  no  sense  whatever  of  any  guilt 
or  wrong.  Wrong  ?  Why,  they  are  simply  carry¬ 
ing  out  God’s  blessed  decree ! 

Mohammedans  do  not  really  believe  in  per¬ 
sonal  sin  and  personal  accountability  to  God. 
They  hold  that  nothing  is  sinful  in  itself ;  it  is 
only  the  prohibition  of  the  ruler  that  makes  it 
so.  Maurice  remarked  of  Islamism,  “It  is  the 
proclamation  of  a  mere  Sovereign.  It  is  not  the 
proclamation  of  a  great  moral  Being,  who  desires 
to  raise  His  creatures  out  of  their  sensual  and 
natural  degradation  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.’’ 
Hence  when  a  year  ago,  the  agents  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  whole  Mos¬ 
lem  world,  gave  the  word  authorizing  the  massa¬ 
cres,  immediately  every  Turk  cried  out,  “It  is 
the  will  of  Allah,  and  must  be  done,’’  and 
rushed  into  the  bloody  work.  He  bad  no 
thought  of  personal  accountability  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  True,  it  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to  strike 
down  his  Armenian  neighbors  in  cold  blood, 
but  it  was  so  decreed,  and  hence  must  be 
brought  to  pass.  A  learned  Moslem  teacher, 
who  boasted  some  knowledge  of  astrology,  told 
me  that  he  bad  read  all  the  events  in  the  stars 
five  years  before.  When  asked,  “If  these  events 
were  known  beforehand,  could  not  some  way  to 
prevent  them  have  been  found?’’  he  replied; 
“Oh,  no;  because  they  were  all  fixed  in  the 
eternal  decrees  of  God,  and  must  be  brought  to 
pass  I’’ 

Hence  there  is  no  sense  of  national  or  individ¬ 
ual  sin  on  the  part  of  those  guilty  of  these 
crimes.  We  sometimes  wonder  that,  after  fifty 
thousand  people  have  been  murdered,  their  prop¬ 
erty  pillaged,  their  homes  blotted  out,  we  hear 
not  a  word  of  any  one  being  punished,  nothing 
of  swift  justice  being  visited  on  these  thousands 
of  bloody  criminals.  But  there  need  be  no 
wonder.  These  Turks  and  Kurds  felt  they  were 
simply  carrying  out  God’s  decrees.  God’s  Ca¬ 
liph  had  so  ordered  !  It  was  the  decree  of  God ; 
it  must  be  done !  They  were  not  responsible. 

Nor  is  there  any  demand  whatever  on  the  part 
of  the  innocent  for  the  punishment  of  their 
guilty  co-religionists.  The  common  remark  is, 
“That  which  was  decreed  has  come  to  pass ;  it 
is  all  right.’’  The  Governor  of  a  large  city 
remarked  of  the  massacre  in  that  place:  “The 
writing  of  God  cannot  be  altered!’’  When  the 
salutary  effect  of  executing  a  few  murderers 
upon  the  still  seething,  blood-thirsty  commu¬ 
nity  was  urged,  he  replied,  “Doubtless  Provi¬ 
dence  will  send  some  misfortune  upon  the  sis¬ 
ters,  the  cousins,  the  aunts  of  every  one  of 
them.  But  that  is  Allah’s  business,  not  ours.’’ 
A  massacre  costing  scores  of  lives,  and  impover¬ 
ishing  half  the  merchants  of  the  city,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  farcical  arrest  of  half  a  dozen  men 
for  a  few  days. 

Such  is  the  natural  effect  of  Mohammedan 
fatalism  on  conscience,  conduct  and  morals. 
These  fearful  massacres  were  but  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  fatalism.  The  same  cause  is  at  work 
still,  and  any  day  may  produce  even  more  fear¬ 
ful  atrocities  than  any  yet  witnessed.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  fatalism  springs  from  a  distorted  view 
of  the  divine  sovereignty,  destroys  all  sense  of 
personal  sin  and  accountability,  belittles  human 
life,  and  urges  its  adherents  on  to  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  It  is  reserved  for  Christianity  to 
teach  the  true  character  of  God,  personal  guilt 
and  accountability,  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  human  soul. 


A  FOURTH  TEAR  FOR  LICENTIATES.; 

By  George  8.  Mott,  D.D. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Education  for  the 
Assembly  of  1895  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  that  “a  plan 
might  be  adopted,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  all  the  graduates  of  our  Seminaries  to  at 
least  one  year  of  missionary  work  immediately 
after  their  graduation.’’  This  Committee  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

“That  we  commend  the  proposed  fourth  year 
for  practical  training  and  experience  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  Church,  and  recommend 
that  the  Board  of  Education  consult  with  the 
respective  Presbyteries,  the  Synodical  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  the  various  Seminaries  of  our 
Church,  and  submit  any  plan  it  may  formulate 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.’’ 

The  Board  of  Education  proceeded  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan.  This  plan  was  not  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  of  1896.  It  was  sent  directly  to 
the  Presbyteries,  the  Synodical  superintendents, 
the  Seminaries,  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  careful  study  and  suggestions.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presbyteries 
have  not  given  the  plan  a  careful  study.  So  far 
as  opinions  have  been  reported,  it  is  that  Pres¬ 
byteries  are  not  prepared  to  approve  the  details. 

This  plan  which  is  given  in  outline,  is  pref¬ 
aced  with  “Introductory  Remarks.’’  These  re¬ 
marks  begin  with  the  statement,  that  “the 
problem  to  be  solved  is  the  providing  of  a  minis¬ 
try  for  the  church,  which  shall  be  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  fill  all  vacancies,  and  to  take  up  new 
work.’’  Then  follow  quite  elaborate  statistics, 
to  show  the  need  of  an  increase  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  Other  matters  are  introduced — the  plethora 
of  ministers  in  some  parte  of  the  church,  and 
the  prejudice  which  exists  against  assisting  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  the  ministry  in  view. 

Now  the  query  immediately  arises,  what  have 
these  points  to  do  with  the  proposition  of  the 
Assembly,  that  a  fourth  year  be  added  to  the 
course  of  training  for  our  candidates?  The 
problem  presented  in  this  action  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  is  not  to  fill  vacancies;  but  to  secure  “prac¬ 
tical  training  and  experience  for  our  candidates.  ’’ 
These  “Introductory  Remarks,  “  are  irrelevant, 
and  are  calculated  to  divert  discussion  from  the 
only  point  that  is  propounded. 

Let  us  look  at  the  plan  itself.  The  principle 
of  the  plan  is  to  provide  for  aid  receiving  con¬ 
gregations  by  compelling  aid  receiving  students 
to  spend  one  year  in  serving  those  congrega¬ 
tions  rather  than  any  other.  This  idea  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  Presbyteries,  by  Seminaries,  and 
by  compulsion. 

By  Presbyteries.  We  give  some  of  the  out¬ 
lines.  “No  aid-receiving  church  shall  supply 
itself.’’  “Each  appointment  to  a  mission  or 
aid-receiving  church  shall  be  for  one  year.’’ 
“The  Home  Mission  Committee  of  each  Presby¬ 
tery  is  to  report  each  year  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  the  number,  character,  and  ability  of 
all  the  aid  receiving  churches.’’  The  Home 
Board  is  to  send  each  year  a  blank  containing 
these  questions:  “How  many  vacant  aid  receiv¬ 
ing  churches  are  there  in  your  bounds  to  which 
we  may  send  probationers  ?’’  Are  there  any  men 
just  finishing  their  course  in  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  whose  service  you  particularly  desire  ? 
Send  a  list  of  those  just  finishing  their  course 
under  your  care.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions 
is  to  tile,  in  connection  with  these  names,  the 
information  received  about  the  probationer  from 
his  Presbytery  or  Theological  Seminary. 

Against  these  specifications  we  have  to  object, 
that  so  voluminous  a  correspondence  and  book¬ 
keeping  will  be  required  as  to  increase  clerical 
expense.  Also  it  concentrates  great  power  in  a 
few  persons.  And  this  system  would  place  aid-  1 


receiving  churches  in  a  sort  of  itinerancy,  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  have  a  new  pastor  each  year. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  this  plan  to  include  con¬ 
gregations  that  are  not  aid-receiving,  but  which 
may  properly  be  designated  as  mission  fields. 

Undoubtedly  much  can  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  a  closer  supervision  over  the  churches  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  plan  ;  but  I  believe  this  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  exercising  guidance  and  control,  is 
so  complicated  and  unguarded  as  to  introduce 
greater  evils  than  it  would  remove. 

Theological  Seminaries  are  to  take  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  this  plan.  They  are  expected  to 
agree,  “without  exception,’’  to  make  it  a  con¬ 
dition  that  no  student  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a 
scholarship  under  their  control,  unless  he  shall 
give  a  “written  engagement  to  devote  at  least 
one  year  to  mission  work  after  his  licensure. ’’ 
The  Seminaries  will  be  expected  to  forward  to 
the  Boards  of  Missions  a  complete  list  of  the 
students  who  are  near  the  end  of  their  course, 
and  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  scholarships 
under  the  control  of  the  Seminaries.  It  is  the 
intention  to  have  the  students,  aided  by  the 
Seminaries,  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
those  receiving  the  stipend  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Now  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  Presby¬ 
teries  will  consent  to  any  such  discrimination 
between  aid-receiving  candidates  and  those 
whom  circumstances  have  rendered  independent. 
It  is  an  invidious  distinction,  which  Semin¬ 
aries,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  church, 
at  large  have  avoided.  But  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries  will  be  asked  to  agree  without  exception. 
Suppose  one  or  two  decline,  as  is  very  probable, 
what  then  ?  It  will  be  fatal  to  the  plan.  Or, 
shall  we  have  another  series  of  compulsions?* 
But  we  are  told  the  Seminaries  are  only  asked. 
Ah !  have  we  not  had  an  object  lesson,  of  what 
it  means  to  ask  a  Seminary  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  ? 

But  why  should  this  task  be  imposed  on  the 
faculty  of  a  Seminary  to  exercise  a  discretionary 
decision,  which  rightfully  belongs  to  Presbytery  t 

A  third  deeply  cut  line  of  this  outline  is  tho 
spirit  of  compulsion  that  pervades  the  whole 
scheme ;  but  which  is  specially  aggressive  toward 
the  probationer.  The  student  who  obtains  the 
scholarship  shall  give  “a  written  engagement  to- 
devote  at  least  one  year  to  mission  work,  after 
he  has  been  licensed  as  a  probationer.  ’  ’  He  is  te 
be  released  from  that  bond,  only  for  a  reason 
which  must  meet  the  approval  of  Seminary  and 
Board. 

Now  just  here  a  conflict  will  certainly  arise. 
There  will  be  candidates,  and  many  of  them, 
whose  expenses  in  the  Seminary  will  be  borne, 
as  now,  by  parents  or  relatives.  There  will  be 
added  to  these  a  number  who  will  obtain  help, 
if  they  need  it,  from  other  sources  than  a  Sem¬ 
inary  exchequer,  or  the  Board.  These  will  not 
be  amenable  to  this  rule.  And  the  stringency 
of  the’plan  and  its  undesirable  discriminations- 
will  constrain  all  who  can  possibly  bring  it 
about  to  keep  themselves  free  from  this  bond. 
Presbytery  also  will  be  inclined,  from  various 
motives,  to  use  a  wide  discretion ;  but  that  wide¬ 
ness  may  easily  be  met  by  the  firm  non-concur¬ 
rence  of  the  other  party.  And  so  our  candidates 
will  be  formed  into  two  classes :  one  compelled 
to  take  a  fourth  year  of  special  training,  and 
the  other  exempt ;  and  the  exemption  is  not  to 
depend  on  gifts,  grace,  or  goodness,  but  on 
whether  he  is  an  aid-receiving  student.  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  if  a  fourth  year  is  now  desira¬ 
ble  in  order  to  furnish  our  probationers  with  a 
practical  exprience,  which  our  present  system 
seems  not  to  afford,  then  all  the  candidates 
should  receive  that  benefit ;  and  not  that  num¬ 
ber  alone  who  have  surmounted  difficulties, 
which  have  given  them  a  valuable  training  ? 

Another  article  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
basis  of  the  plan  is  not  adapted  to  secure  what 
is  needed. 
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WHAT  MAKES  THE  TURK  SO  GRUEL! 

Ab  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  towards 
the  East,  watching  the  terrible  conflict  that  ie 
going  on  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  are  all 
interested  in  studying  the  character  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  and  the  passions  by  which  they  are  in¬ 
spired.  While  we  do  not  make  any  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  sides  with 
the  Greeks,  yet  we  would  not  do  any  injustice 
to  the  Turks,  who  have  many  good  qualities; 
who  are  industrious  in  peace,  as  they  are  brave 
in  war.  Wo  do  not  doubt  that  Americans  could 
live  alongside  of  them  in  good  neighborhood, 
always  provided  that  they  knew  that  we  were  the 
stronger  power,  and  should  exact  from  them  the 
same  “fair  and  square’’  treatment  that  we  were 
ready  to  give. 

But  that  which  makes  the  Turk  an  outlaw 
among  the  nations,  is  his  religion,  which  turns 
him  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  him.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  his  religion  is  all  had.  If  we  were 
arguing  before  a  Parliament  of  Religions  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  Islam  and  Christianity, 
we  should  not  give  away  the  whole  case  by  deny¬ 
ing  that  there  was  anything  good  in  Mohamme¬ 
danism.  We  could  not  forget  that  the  Prophet 
took  the  body  of  his  creed  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  Koran  is  full  of  precepts 
commending  not  only  hospitality,  (which  maybe 
considered  as  an  Oriental  virtue, )  but  almost,  if 
not  quite,  every  one  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

But  the  central  point  in  the  Moslem  creed  is 
Fatalism,  according  to  which  “whatever  is,  is 
right;’’  it  has  been  decreed,  by  a  power  which 
no  man  can  resist.  Nor  is  even  this  stoicism  with¬ 
out  its  good  bide.  We  admire  the  self-control  of 
those  who  can  suffer  torture  without  flinching — 
as  in  the  Indian,  whose  pride  it  is  not  to  show  a 
sign  of  weakness,  even  if  he  is  bound  to  the 
stake.  Still  more  do  we  admire  the  patience 
under  suffering,  so  often  borne  by  men  and  women 
who  are  among  the  saintliest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  creed  of  Fatal¬ 
ism — it  hardens  the  heart  like  a  stone,  till  a 
man  becomes  perfectly  indifferent,  not  to  his 
own  sufferings,  (oh,  no!)  but  to  the  sufferings 
of  others.  It  is  this  which  turns  the  Turk  into 
a  demon,  who  sheds  blood  for  the  sake  of  shed¬ 
ding  it,  and  sees  the  writhing  of  men,  women 
and  children,  with  a  fiendish  delight 

Of  this  I  do  not  speak  at  random,  for  some 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  study  the  subject 
in  preparing  a  book  entitled  “The  Greek 
Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War,’’  [the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  .  1877]. 
That  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  it,  for  I  was  in  Constantinople  the 
year  before,  and  learned  some  things  which 
made  me  follow  the  course  of  events  with  a 
painful  interest.  It  was  a  holy  war  if  there 
ever  was  one,  for  it  was  provoked  by  the  Massa¬ 
cres  in  Bulgaria,  which  rank  among  the  most 
horrible  tragedies  in  history,  that  remind  us  of 
the  pyramids  of  human  skulls  that  were  piled 
up  by  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  After 
these  butcheries,  the  Turkish  Government  tried 
to  hush  it  up.  It  did  not  lift  its  finger  to  stop 
them  when  they  were  going  on,  but  only  wished 
that  the  details  should  not  get  abroad.  Even 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  questioned  in  Parlia 
meat,  made  light  of  the  matter,  and  said  in  his 
airy  way  that  “the  government  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  massacres;’’  that  there  had  been  an 
“irregular  warfare,’’  and  no  doubt  there  had 
been  some  “excesses’’  giving  the  impression  that 
the  excesses  had  been  on  both  sides.  The  uncov¬ 
ering  of  that  sink  of  iniquity  and  crime  was 


due,  I  am  proud  to  say,  to  an  American  whom 
I  knew  well,  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  had  been  appointed  only 
the  year  before  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Con¬ 
sul  General  at  Constantinople.  He  came  to  his 
poet  in  July,  1876,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the 
massacres,  when  the  horrible  truth  had  been 
whispered  all  over  Europe,  and  with  American 
determination  he  determined  to  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  know  the  truth  I  He  had  with  him  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  MacGahan,  who  was 
the  next  year  in  the  Russian  army,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Skobeleff,  and  sharing  his  tent.  Then 
it  was  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  had  come,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  poured  out  upon 
the  government  of  Turkey  for  its  horrible  crimes. 

If  I  may  quote  from  myself  what  I  wrote  then 
of  these  atrocities,  the  reader  shall  judge  whether 
there  was  cause  for  a  day  of  reckoning  and  a  day 
of  judgment.  Mr.  Schuyler  began  his  investiga¬ 
tion  at  Philippopolis.  He  visited  a  number  of 
the  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  ques¬ 
tioned  such  of  the  survivors  as  he  could  find. 
At  first  these  were  shy  of  giving  information, 
lest  they  should  bringdown  additional  vengeance 
upon  them.  But  as  they  recovered  confidence, 
they  were  led  to  tell  their  story,  and  thus  by 
degrees  the  horrible  truth  began  to  appear.  He 
did  not  take  their  reports  without  examination, 
but  sifted  them  to  the  bottom,  cross-questioning 
every  witness,  and  seeking  for  any  contrary 
testimony.  The  same  careful  examination  he 
carried  into  other  districts,  and  then  crossed 
the  Balkans  and’continued  his  investigations 
there,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  the  last  of 
August.  In  these  five  weeks  he  had  visited  the 
greater  part  of  the  disturbed  districts,  and  was 
supplied  with  a  formidable  array  of  testimony. 
Prom  such  materials  he  prepared  a  very  full  Re¬ 
port  to  the  United  States  government,  which 
tells  such  a  story  as  has  not  thrilled  the  world 
with  horror  since  the  massacre  of  Scio.  It 
shows  better  than  any  argument  what  the  Turk 
really  is;  what  is  the  sort  of  government  which 
he  administers  over  his  subject  populations;  and 
furnishes  the  best  justification  for  the  Russian 
War.  I  give  Mr.  Schuyler’s  own  words: 

“In  the  districts  to  which  I  paid  particular 
attention — those  of  Philippopolis,  Sliven,  and 
Tirnovo,  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Sophia — there  were  seventy-nine  villages 
wholly  or  partially  burned,  and  taking  the  aver¬ 
age  of  eight  to  a  Bulgarian  house,  72, (XX)  persons 
were  left  without  roof  or  shelter.  According  to 
the  figures  I  have  given,  10,984  persons  were 
killed.  Many  more  were  killed  in  the  roads, 
in  the  fields,  and  in  the  mountains,  of  whom 
there  is  no  record  or  count,  and  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  not  wrong  in  estimating  the  total 
number  of  killed  at  about  15, (XX).  Many  more 
died  subsequently  from  disease  and  exposure, 
and  in  prison.  The  violations  of  women,  and 
the  instances  of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  were  so 
numerous  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
do  more  than  hint  at  them.  .  .  .  The  burning 
of  these  villages,  and  the  murders  and  atrocities 
committed,  were  clearly  unnecessary  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  insurrection,  for  it  was  an  in¬ 
significant  rebellion  at  the  best,  and  the  villagers 
generally  surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Nor 
can  they  be  justified  by  the  state  of  panic,  for 
that  was  over  before  the  troops  set  out  on  their 
campaign. 

“An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  defend 
and  palliate  these  acts  on  the  ground  of  previous 
outrages,  which  it  is  alleged  were  committed  by 
Bulgarians.  I  have  carefully  investigated  this 
point,  and  am  unable  to  find  that  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  committed  any  atrocities  or  outrages,  or  any 
acts  which  deserve  the  name.  ...  I  vainly 
tried  to  obtain  from  the  Turkish  officials  a 
list  of  the  outrages  which  they  said  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Bulgarians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection,  but  I  could  hear  nothing  but 
vague  statements,  which  on  investigation  were 
never  proved.  ...  In  general,  on  the  spot  where 
such  occurrences  were  said  to  have  taken  place, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  any  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  them,  even  from  the  Turks.  I  found 
that  the  further  I  went  from  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
trict,  the  greater  and  more  exaggerated  became 
the  stories  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Bulgarians.  I  heard  far  more  about  them  in 


Adrianople  than  in  Philippopolis,  and  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  ^an  in  Adrianople.  ’  ’ 

The .  more  the  particulars  became  known,  the 
more  they  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  tale.  It 
was  not  the  slaughter  of  so  many  combatants  in 
war :  for  this  was  not  a  battle,  it  was  a  butchery. 
Those  who  fell  were  not  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands:  they  were  unarmed  and  helpless — indeed 
thousands  of  them  were  women.  The  victims 
were  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age — old  men 
and  children,  the  grandsire  and  the  child  upon 
his  knee,  the  mother  and  the  babe  upon  her 
breast.  Not  only  were  men  killed,  but  tortured 
with  every  device  of  suffering  that  devilish 
malignity  could  inflict.  Some  were  impaled ; 
others  were  burned  alive.  Old  men  had  their 
eyes  torn  out  and  their  limbs  cut  off,  and  thus 
were  left  to  die  unless  some  one  in  mercy  gave 
them  a  thrust  to  end  tbeir  sufferings.  At 
Dunovo,  where  “seventy-five  went  without  arms 
and  with  a  white  flag  to  surrender,  they  were  all 
massacred  by  the  pasha  commanding  in  a  most 
cruel  way.  Some  were  cut  to  pieces ;  others  had 
their  limbs  cut  off,  or  long  strips  of  flesh  torn 
from  their  bodies;  and  others  were  disem¬ 
bowelled.’’  The  treatment  of  women  was  such 
as  cannot  be  described.  The  Bulgarians  are 
said  to  be  most  rigid  and  strict  in  their  ideas  of 
morality,  so  that  the  slightest  taint  of  impurity 
brings  a  dishonor  that  can  never  be  removed. 

It  was  far  worse  than  death  when  wives  and 
mothers  and  daughters  were  subjected  to  the 
outrages  of  a  brutal  soldiery  !  In  one  instance 
the  father  of  a  family,  seeing  the  fate  that  was 
before  them,  killed  hie  two  sisters,  his  wife,  and 
tiiT  four  children,  rather  than  have  them  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  then  killed 
himself  !  H.  M.  F. 

THE  LESSON  OF  SACRIFICE. 

Though  Passion  Week  is  just  past,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  apply  the  lesson  which  it 
gives.  It  lies  before  the  world  like  a  bar¬ 
rier  reef  on  which  all  waves  of  unbelief 
in  God’s  love,  complaint  of  His  providence, 
questioning  of  His  purposes,  despair  of  His 
help,  break  and  die.  We  see  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  and  know  that  the  moving  of  the  Father’s 
heart  was  a  motive  greater,  grander  than  any 
grief.  He  so  loved  the  world.  The  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  was  first  shown  in  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
the  only  son  of  his  aged  father.  The  test  of 
Abraham  is  a  measure  for  men  of  the  love 
divine;  the  silent  and  agonized  submission  of 
Isaac  is  the  first  glimpse  of  Gethsemane.  A 
man  once  stood  on  the  site  of  Calvary  and  bound 
and  laid  on  the  altar  his  only  son  and  took  the 
sacrificial  knife  into  his  hand.  The  sentiment 
of  that  offering  up  of  his  heart’s  idol  is  the  sub- 
limest  that  we  know.  It  was  the  “victory’’ 
which  we  know  as  “faith.’’  There,  too,  was  a 
son  who  found  himself  helpless  on  the  “wood’’ 
with  the  knife  of  sacrifice  in  his  father’s  hand. 
He  was  silent  with  that  awful  “dumbness’’ 
spoken  of  in  the  psalm:  “I  opened  not  my 
mouth  because  Thou  didst  it.’’ 

Putting  these  two  sentiments  into  one,  we 
learn  what  “faith’’  maybe.  It  is  to  obey  at  any 
cost,  and  trust  in  any  stress.  The  birth  of  faith 
in  a  human  soul  is  a  grander  event  than  the 
creation  of  a  star ;  the  outworking  of  faith  in  a 
human  life  is  the  essential  splendor  of  all  human 
life,  that  something  which  is  so  related  to  our 
well-being  that  without  it  we  can  neither  please 
God  or  satisfy  ourselves.  We  preach  to  men  a 
Gospel  of  sacrifice  which  requires  “faith’’;  if 
we  get  faith  in  our  hearts  it  makes  us  conquer¬ 
ors,  masters  of  the  world.  If  we  put  the  Gospel 
of  sacrifice  into  our  lives  it  brings  peace,  har¬ 
mony,  joy.  For  the  world  is  so  ordered  that 
only  the  lives  which  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Jesus  from  His  cross  to  the  crown  can  find 
escape  from  heart-break  and  despair. 

For  this,  Christ  came  to  show  us  the  Gospel 
of  sacrifice  in  a  human  life  commingled  with  the 
divine  life.  He  gave  Himself  freely  for  us. 
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Thinking  how  He  benefits  us,  by  substitution, 
by  propitiation,  by  imputation,  by  ransom,  by 
any  one  or  all,  is  theology.  But  the  fact  of  the 
sacrifice  is  a  religion  for  us.  The  picture  of 
Abraham  leading  Isaac  to  the  altar,  the  picture 
of  Jesus  prostrate  and  pleading  in  the  still  moon¬ 
light  of  Gethsemane,  shows  us  the  awful  summits 
of  self- surrender  whence  the  meaning  and  the 
ministry  of  sacrifice  are  clearly  seen  and  sur¬ 
veyed.  The  story  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary 
deeply  affects  our  hearts ;  the  facts  should 
equally  touch  and  reproduce  their  lesson  in  our 
lives. 

The  practical  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  that  the 
beet  thing  Abraham  could  do  was  to  offer  up  his 
child.  If  he  had  faltered  then  all  was  lost;  hie 
own  character  and  his  child’s  future  were  at 
stake.  If  he  had  spared  hie  son  he  would  have 
ruined  both;  if  the  son  had  revolted  from  the 
bond  he  would  have  become  an  outcast.  The 
only  hope  for  them  was  to  walk  calmly  and 
trustfully  to  the  offering  up.  The  sum  of  it  all 
is  Jesus’  word:  Love  your  life  and  lose  it;  give 
your  life  and  glorify  it  forever! 

And  is  this  practicable  ?  Ah,  God  helps  us  to 
prove  it  so.  The  child  is  our  all  and  He  takes 
it.  That  is  the  beet  thing  that  could  happen  to 
the  child,  the  beet  for  him  and  for  us.  Tre¬ 
mendous  truth  I  But  so  great  is  its  reach  that 
there  is  no  grandeur  of  manhood  without  it,  and 
all  the  glory  of  living  is  within  it.  God  comes  lo 
one  of  us  and  says:  “Take  now  thine  own  and 
give  it  up  to  me  !’’  Is  it  unkind  in  Him  that 
the  command  is  imperious  and  the  issue  hastened 
by  disease  ?  When  we  pray  in  the  storm  of  soul : 
“If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  !’’  are  we  to 
be  pitied  as  in  the  grip  of  fate?  Are  we  not 
then  in  the  closest  clasp  of  paternal  love  ?  Is 
this  life  everything  ?  Is  home  here  our  all  ?  Is 
the  day  that  has  sunset  and  evening  star  and 
after  that  the  night,  better  than  the  eternal 
morning  where  we  shall  always  know  and  no 
more  say  good  night  ? 

Nor  is  it  gloom  that  our  life  is  a  march  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice ;  it  is  its  greatest  glory. 
Christ  shows  the  way ;  in  the  road  up  to  the 
mount  of  sacrifice,  the  old  patriarch  made  his 
life  sublime.  The  feebleness  of  a  self-indulgent 
theory  of  living  we  cannot  sufficiently  reprobate ; 
for  the  spirit  that  flinches  from  the  call  of  faith 
and  hides  from  the  hand  that  beckons  up  higher, 
because  sacrifice  is  in  view,  will  not  keep  faith 
with  men  in  wordly  matters  nor  mount  to  heaven 
when  the  world  drops  from  under  the  feet. 
Fight  as  men  may  this  doctrine  of  sacrifice  it 
will  be  vindicated  before  their  eyes.  The  best 
use  for  any  manhood,  that  best  thing  for  us  and 
for  ours,  is  its  offering  up  to  God.  That  which 
He  takes  is  eternal  possession.  t  R.  A.  S. 


The  Alumni  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
discussion  of  a  subject  presented  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  has  now  been  awarded  for  several 
years  by  a  well  chosen  committee,  eliciting  not 
a  little  interest  and  genuine  instruction.  Thus 
the  subject  chosen  in  1894  was  the  very  practical 
one  of  “Qualifications  for  the  Eldership’’ ;  while 
the  following  year  “The  Relation  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  Social  Reform’’  was  the  theme, 
the  prize  money  being  equally  divided  between 
two  contestants.  The  subject  for  1896  was 
‘^The  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Confirmation.’’  The 
committee  of  award  were  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter  and 
Rev.  Julius  W.  Geyer  of  New  York  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rice  of  Staten  Island,  and  the  prize  was 
given  to  Rev.  Philip  Volmer,  Ph.D,,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  essay  was  publicly  read  in  the 
Third  German  Church  of  Newark,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Thursday,  April  22d,  where  also  was 
given  as  a  part  of  the  spirit  and  occasion,  a 
Service  of  song  by  the  students  of  the  Seminary. 
The  prize  award  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge  of  New  York. 


YONKERS  AFTER  FORTY  YEARS. 

The  “Terrace  City’’  of  the  Hudson  was  but 
lately  a  charming  country  village.  Up  to  1800 
Lemuel  Wells,  John  Copenett  and  Josiah  Rich 
owned  nearly  all  the  land  touching  the  Nepper- 
han  on  either  side  and  running  down  to  the 
Hudson.  Old  St.  John’s  Church  occupied  one 
side  of  the  triangle,  called  “Getty  Square,’’ 
with  the  old  Dutch  Church  just  south  and  the 
new  First  Presbyterian  Church  hugging  the  hill¬ 
side  on  the  north.  A  very  crooked  and  often 
muddy  road  ran  from  the  “Square’’  to  the  rail¬ 
road  and  steamboat  dock.  Country  seats  were 
scattered  about  from  Mr.  Ludlow’s  to  Mr.  Shan- 
nard’s  on  the  river,  and  from  Mr.  Getty’s  on 
the  south  post  road  over  the  ridges  up  to  that 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Allen  Bulter  on 
Palisade  avenue.  Pastures  abounded  and  “fields 
covered  over  with  corn.  ’’  The  “Logwood  Mill,  ’’ 
the  “Machine  Shop’’  on  “Chicken  Island,’’  the 
“Silk  Mill’’  and  the  Waring  Hat  Factory  held 
the  “Saw  Mill’’  or  Nepporhan  valley  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  crossing  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 
Nodine  Hill  was  densely  wooded  with  one  street 
opened  by  Hugh  Curran  to  its  top  overlooking 
the  secluded  valley  behind  it,  and  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  southwestern  elope,  just  below  John  Dav¬ 
idson’s  “ten  acres’’  on  School  street  with  the 
one  schoolhouse,  over  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Curtice  presided  to  the  joy  of  the  children  and 
the  great  content  of  their  parents. 

It  was  the  day  of  small  things  as  men  think 
now ;  but  Yonkers  was  proud  of  herSelf  and  her 
people  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  future.  It 
was  then  and  always  to  be  a  “Better  New  York’’ ; 
yet  never  dreaming  of  rapid  transit,  nor  thinking 
it  possible  that  the  city  then  below  Twenty- 
third  street,  could  spread  over  the  Harlem  before 
the  year  2,000!  The  highest  aim  of  the  leading 
men,  the  moving  motive  of  the  churches  was  to 
make  the  village  a  model  community,  where  good 
fellowship,  pure  social  life  and  cultured  homes 
should  realize  their  hopes  and  render  the  town 
forever  worthy  of  their  admiring  love.  Sitting 
the  other  day  in  the  First  Church,  we  recalled 
a  union  meeting  held  there  in  1858,  over  which 
the  beloved  Dr.  Robert  Baird  presided,  in  the 
interest  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  the  appeal 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  new  Society,  Russell 
Cook,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  there,  was 
based  on  the  popular  purpose  to  keep  the  village 
forever  free  of  all  violation  of  the  holy  day  so 
that  it  might  be  a  model  and  an  example  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  All  the  ministers  of  the  town 
were  present,  all  spoke  with  a  representative 
from  each  church,  and  yet  everybody  was  at  home 
before  ten  o’clock  ! 

Now  to  the  men  of  the  present,  that  convoca¬ 
tion  of  Christian  citizens  may  seem  as  short 
sighted  as  the  lanterns  most  of  them  carried  to 
guide  their  feet  over  uncertain  paths,  yet  it  was 
no  less  a  man  than  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  who 
told  the  people  of  the  new  Westminster  Church, 
that  it  was  their  privilege  and  their  high  duty 
to  teach  the  city  churches  how  to  hold  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  having  free  seats  and  voluntary  offerings. 
His  vision  saw  Yonkers  a  century  later,  still 
holding  its  place  remote  from  the  city,  yet 
controlling  it  by  a  powerful  moral  example.  If 
Yonkers  has  been  disillusioned,  has  it  gained  or 
suffered  by  the  disclosure  ?  What  do  we  know 
of  the  value  of  those  early  ideals  ?  There  is 
righteousness  in  the  very  soil  of  a  city  where 
men  dreamed  such  holy  dreams  and  offered  such 
undoubting  prayers.  The  men  of  to-day  can 
find  the  treasure  laid  up  for  them  if  they  will 
only  stop  to  dig  for  it;  if  they  will  only  stoop 
down  from  fields  and  worldliness  and  seek  for  it. 
A  holy  youth  is  either  a  man’s  salvation  or  his 
simplest  condemnation.  The  history  of  towns  is 
but  the  story  of  many  lives  crystallized  around 
the  same  everlasting  truth. 

Yts,  the  changes  of  forty  years  obstruct  our 
imagination.  Few  traces  of  the  old  times  and 
of  the  old  people  are  touched  by  an  hour’s  visit. 


You  go  in  by  an  undreamed  of  railroad  over  an 
impossible  route,  you  miss  every  old  land  mark 
and  wander  among  strange  edifices  and  solid 
blocks  of  bouses ;  the  churches  are  new  and 
the  number  has  become  bewildering;  the  min¬ 
istry  has  gone  two  generations  forward  and  the 
variety  is  indicative  of  the  immense  infiux  of 
population.  Our  good  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  preached 
the  second  sermon  in  the  Westminster  chapel  of 
1858,  faced  a  great  congregation  in  the  First 
Church  last  Tuesday,  among  whom  probably  not 
five  were  in  that  former  assembly.  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  sermons  in  doctrine  we 
can  readily  trace;  but  the  historic  link  is  alto¬ 
gether  hidden.  Sometimes  we  think  the  tre¬ 
mendous  giowth  of  our  towns  has  utterly  demor¬ 
alized  them.  That  is  our  blindness.  The  truth 
to-day  is  that  Yonkers  is  doubtless  nearer  to 
being  a  model  town  than  in  the  bucolic  days 
when  cattle  ranged  over  its  ten  acres  and  men 
kept  their  doer  yards  clean.  The  ideals  of  a 
true  life  are  larger  than  any  life;  and  the  best 
that  men  see  and  seek  to-day  is  never  outgrown, 
but  blesses  every  greater  to-morrow.  R.  A.  S. 

A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION  AT 
WILLIAMSBRIDGE. 

The  New  York  State  Sunday-school  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  its  work  fosters  and  promotes 
the  organization  of  county  and  smaller  local 
associations  which  may  by  closer  contact  among 
the  mass  of  teachers  and  officers,  awaken  inter¬ 
est  in  Sunday-school  matters  and  spread  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  desirable  methods  of  work. 

One  of  these  more  recently  formed  local  Asso¬ 
ciations,  comprises  the  Sunday-schools  in  the 
city  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the  towns  of  West¬ 
chester,  East  Chester,  White  Plains,  Scarsdale, 
Harrison,  Mamaroneck,  Rye,  New  Rochelle  and 
Pelham,  and  is  called  The  Southern  Westchester 
Sunday-school  Association. 

Its  third  annual  convention  was  held  last 
Friday  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  beautiful 
building  of  Olin  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Williamsbridge,  Mr.  D.  I.  Carson  in  the  chair. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  and  superintendents 
indicated  a  healthy  interest  in  the  Association 
and  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  spirit  was  mani¬ 
fest.  The  reception  and  entertainment  by  the 
ladies  of  the  several  Sunday-schools  of  the  place 
were  most  cordial  and  hospitable.  The  music 
of  the  splendid  organ  of  the  Olin  Church  was 
a  most  inspiring  accompaniment  to  the  singing 
of  some  grand  old  hymns.  Several  valuable 
papers  were  read  by  lady  teachers  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Landlord  gave  in  the  evening  a  graphic  account 
of  the  Five  Points  Mission  in  New  York.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hammett,  showed 
among  other  things  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  district  not  enrolled  in  any 
Sunday-school. 

An  able  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace  of  the  Olin  Church,  on  Memorizing 
Scripture.  Perhaps  the  most  important  topic 
was  that  of  the  comparatively  recent  departure 
in  Sunday-school  work  called,  “The  Home  De¬ 
partment.’’  This  branch  of  Sunday-school  work 
romotes  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  at 
ome  by  persons  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  in¬ 
firmity  or  any  other  cause,  cannot  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  object  and 
plans  of  this  Home  Department  are  worthy  of 
more  space  than  can  be  given  here. 

The  convention  broke  up  with  a  unanimous 
feeling  that  it  had  been  good  to  be  there.  The 
meeting  next  year  is  to  be  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Mamaroneck.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  has  agreed  upon  a 
scheme  of  written  examinations,  thus  placing  all 
its  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  a  common 
footing  as  to  necessary  requirements.  Presby¬ 
ters  may,  however,  ask  any  additional  questions 
of  candidates,  as  always  heretofore.  This  Pres¬ 
bytery  names  a  good  delegation  to  the  Assembly, 
including  alternates.  There,  for  instance,  is 
Principal  Horace  B.  Silliman,  LL.D.,  who  is 
equal  to  moderating  the  Assembly  in  case  of 
need.  • 
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CHICAGO  LETTEU. 

The  Western  Section  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem  met  last  week  in  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  The  sessions  were  not  public,  but  it  is 
understood  that  they  were  very  successful  in 
further  stimulating  the  fraternal  spirit  which 
has  ever  characterized  these  brethren  whose 
principle  it  is  to  dwell  ogether  in  unity.  In 
the  evening  the  Presbyterians  of  Chicago,  over 
two  hundred,  eat  down  at  a  dinner,  at  which  Dr. 
Withrow  presided,  and  introduced  the  speakers 
with  many  a  witty  and  appropriate  remark.  Dr. 
Meloy  welcomed  the  Committee  in  the  name  of 
Chicago  Presbyterians,  to  which  Principal 
Caven  of  Toronto  made  a  happy  respo  se,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  probably 
twenty-five  millions  of  members  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
which  are  more  united  now  than  at  any  previous 
time.  The  weaker  branches,  such  as  the  Wal- 
densian  and  Bohemian,  have  been  materially 
assisted  through  the  agency  of  the  Alliance. 
Dr.  Caven  spoke  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  toward  other  churches.  “The  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Presbyterianism,’’  was  the  topic  of  Dr. 
Black  of  the  Cumberland  Presbj’terian.  He  said  | 
that  the  work  in  which  the  women  as  well  as  the  ! 
men  are  to  be  active,  is  to  educate,  evangelize, 
and  cultivate  a  democratic  spirit.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  told  of  the  Glasgow  meeting  last  year. 
He  declared  that  it  was  evident  at  that  Council 
that  the  Presbyterian  world  agrees  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  doctrine  and  polity,  and  ever  emphasizes 
the  historic  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Dr.  Mackay  of  Newark, 
N.  J. ,  although  a  Scotchman,  spoke  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  he 
spoke  well,  making  the  rousing  speech  of  the 
evening.  The  subject  was  “Our  Antecedents,’’ 
and  of  course  the  speech  had  to  be  all  about  the 
Scotch.  He  said:  “The  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church  is  Scottish  history  dressed  in  Sunday 
clothes,  and  possibly  with  a  little  war  paint  on.’’ 

Among  the  visitors  were  the  following :  Rev. 
William  Cochrane,  D.D.  of  Brantford,  Canada; 
Principal  Caven  of  Toronto ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts 
of  Philadelphia;  General  Ralph  E.  Prime  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  L.  Lanning  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  George  Junkin,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Rev.  D.  A.  Cunningham,  D.  D.,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  ;  Rev.  D.  S.  Macaky,  D.D.,  Newark, 
N.  J.  ;  l^v.  David  Cole,  D.D.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Drury,  D.  D. ,  New  York ;  Rev.  R. 
P.  Kerr,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  J.  S.  Ward, 
Kentucky;  T.  B.  Stevenson,  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Prugh,  D.D.,  Pittsburgh;  Rev.  W.  S. 
Owens,  Indiana;  Rev.  G.  Wallace,  Sewickley, 
Penn.  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Danley,  Kentucky ;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Black,  D.  D. ,  Missouri ;  Rev.  B.  T. 
Stern,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  T.  S.  Gri£Bths,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  ;  Rev.  B.  P.  Fullerton,  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  is  in  the 
East. 

Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Third  Church,  spent 
Sunday,  •  the  25th,  at  Park  College,  Mo.  The 
pulpit  of  the  Third  was  occupied  by  Professor 
J.  Ross  Stevenson  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  the  assistant  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Reynolds  being  laid  aside  by  illness.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  of  the  Second  Church,  has  also  been  ill. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hall  of  the  Fourth  Church,  is 
abroad  recovering  his  strength.  Dr.  Bryan  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  has  just  returned 
from  a  several  months’  rest  in  California.  The 
Normal  Park  and  Jefferson  Park  Churches  are 
still  without  pastors.  Rev.  Martin  Luther  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Church  in 
South  Englewood. 

On  account  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
daily  papers  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  is  being 
severely  cirticised  for  its  action  on  the  temper¬ 
ance  question.  The  fact  is  that  the  Presbytery 


passed  unusually  strong  resolutions,  and  the 
practical  end  in  view  is  to  bring  to  justice  any 
members  of  several  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
who  may  be  renting  or  leasing  their  property  for 
saloons.  Your  correspondent  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Temperance 
Committee  of  which  Elder  E.  S.  Welle  of  Lake 
Forest  is  the  honored  chairman. 

C.  G.  Reynolds. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LETTER. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  was  held  at  the  Scotch  Church, 
transacted  the  usual  business  in  such  way  that 
the  sessions  were  both  interesting  and  edifying. 
The  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  Scott  F. 
Hershey,  Ph.D.,  was  founded  on  1  Cor.  xv.  58, 
and  mainly  a  review  of  the  doctrines,  polity  and 
benevolent  agencies  of  the  church.  Rev.  Ken¬ 
neth  Mackay  of  Houlton,  Me. ,  was  then  chosen 
moderator,  and  Dr.  William  E.  Archibald,  clerk. 
There  has  been  a  healthy  advance  in  the  benevo¬ 
lent  contributions  for  the  year  and  the  churches 
have  also  gone  forward  despite  all  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  Rev.  James  J.  Dunlop  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  and  Rev. 
Emory  A.  Nelson  from  the  Presbytery  of  North 
River.  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly 
—Ministers:  Kenneth  Mackay,  George  C.  Muel¬ 
ler,  John  J.  Hall.  Elders,  J.  S.  Tarr,  Angus 
McWilliams,  C.  Harris. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Poughkeepsie  Missionary  Congress  in 
June.  Ministers,  Charles  J.  Cameron,  D.  B. 
McMurdy,  C.  S.  Dewing,  James  T.  Black,  John 
E.  Wildey.  Elders,  John  Willis  Baer,  John  Gil¬ 
christ,  William  MacDonald. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  Society  held  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Young  W'omen’s  Christian  Association  adjacent 
to  the  church.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  addresses  of  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansey),  and 
Secretary  D.  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  added  much  to 
the  interest. 

A  popular  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening. 
Elder  John  Willis  Baer,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Society  of  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  presiding. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Kneeland  read  an  essay  on  the 
theme,  “How  to  Keep  the  Fire  Burning.’’ 
Mrs.  Alden  conducted  devotional  exercises,  and 
Miss  McKissick  favored  the  audience  with  a  solo 
and  the  Scotch  Male  Quartette  rendered  a  selec¬ 
tion.  The  concluding  address  was  given  by  Sec¬ 
retary  McMillan  of  the  Home  Board,  and  was 
very  effective.  Unfortunately  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  on  account  of  the  lengthy  preceding 
services,  compelled  many  living  out  of  town  to 
depart.  But  the  speaker  took  care  to  put  these  at 
their  ease,  saying  playfully,  by  way  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  “That  all  who  might  feel  compelled  to 
leave  before  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  need 
feel  no  embarrassment  about  it;  and  he  would 
stay  and  if  no  one  else  remained,  turn  out  the 
lights.’’ 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.  The  large  number 
in  attendance  were  most  bounteously  entertained 
and  Pastor  Gunn  and  his  people  received  hearty 
thanks. 

Rev.  James  J.  Dunlop  was  installed  pastor 
of  Roxbury  church  on  the  evening  of  April  22d. 
Moderator  Rev.  Kennett  Mackay  presided  and 
propounded  the  usual  questions.  Rev.  L.  H. 
Angier  offered  the  installing  prayer.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Court  preached  the  sermon  and  Revs.  R. 
W.  Peach  and  Scott  F,  Hershey  charged  pastor 
and  people  respectively.  Drs.  Archibald  and 
Kneeland  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Black  participated  in 
the  introductory  services.  Rev.  A.  H.  Plumb, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Avenue  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  presented  the  greetings  of  sister 
churches.  Benediction  by  the  pastor  after 
which  he  received  the  cordial  greetings  of  his 
new  fiock.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  made  an  excellent 
impression. 


The  lecture,  Sunday-school,  and  other  rooms, 
comprising  the  basement  of  the  new  church  edi¬ 
fice  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  were  opened  with  ser¬ 
vices  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Gunn, 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Boston,  preached 
an  able  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  the  selec¬ 
tions  by  the  choir  were  well  rendered.  The  pas¬ 
tor  at  large  preached  in  the  evening  to  a  crowded 
audience  from  Ps.  xxvii.  4,  hie  theme  being, 
“The  efficiency  of  one  worthy  desire  in  con¬ 
centrating  all  the  faculties  at  one  focal  centre.  ’’ 

The  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  at  both  ser¬ 
vices,  and  sixteen  persons  were  added  to  the 
church.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Archibald,  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  good  work  during  hie  settlement 
of  now  nearly  three  years,  and  all  indications 
point  to  a  steady  advance  all  along  the  line. 

C.  S.  D. 

_ I _ 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  met  in  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  on  April  19th.  The  tone  of 
the  sessions  was  good  throughout;  the  business 
was  put  through  without  delay.  The  roll  of 
Presbytery  was  increased  by  several  additions — 
one  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  an¬ 
other  from  Canada.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  installation  of  ministers  in  Westminster, 
Taneytown,  Barton,  Frederick  and  Knox  Chur¬ 
ches. 

A  question  asked  by  a  correspondent  of  The 
Evangelist  of  April  15th,  in  reference  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  minister  when  he  seems  to  fail  in 
holding  his  congregation,  might  be  answered  in 
several  ways.  Freeze  him  out.  Show  the  great¬ 
est  indifference  to  his  preaching.  When  he 
comes  to  your  home,  instead  of  your  cordiality 
with  which  you  have  always  received  him,  meet 
him  with  the  manner  of  one  who  wishes  he  bad 
not  called.  Starve  him  out.  Withhold  your 
means  from  his  support.  Reduce  your  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  church.  Talk  about  and  exaggerate 
the  decline  in  the  money  raised  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  services.  Ask 
him  out.  Send  anonymous  notes,  as  some  one 
has  done  we  learn,  to  a  minister  in  our  own 
Presbytery.  These  are  the  un -Christian,  the 
ignoble  methods,  methods  that  violate  the  vows 
you  took  upon  you  at  your  pastor’s  installation, 
methods  that  antagonize  the  nobler  instincts  of 
your  nature. 

Before  people  lay  all  the  blame  of  a  declining 
church  upon  their  minister,  they  ought  to  can¬ 
vass  the  whole  question  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
and  see  if  some  fault  does  not  lie  elsewhere. 
Has  there  been  anything  to  affect  unfavorably 
the  community  in  which  one  church  is  located, 
or  the  families  of  the  church?  If  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  business  that  has  taken  this  useful 
family  and'  that  useful  family  away,  it  will  be 
felt  in  the  church  after  a  while.  There  may  be 
a  decline  in  religion  in  the  community,  for 
which  the  ministers  can  in  no  way  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  coming  in  of  a  few  families  of 
worldly  ways  and  fashion  may  give  character  to 
a  community,  by  their  dancing  and  other  persis¬ 
tent  amusements.  Other  demoralizing  infiuences 
may  take  the  minds  of  the  people  from  religion, 
and  the  church  be  made  to  suffer. 

A  church  of  another  denomination  not  far 
away  from  us,  has  gotten  into  debt  in  the  past 
year.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  minister 
must  pay  the  debt,  and  twenty  per  cent,  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  pastor’s  salary.  This  way  of 
paying  debts  is  unjust.  Boards  of  Trustees 
without  the  action  of  the  congregation  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  do  this,  and  the  minister  has  had 
to  suffer  the  injustice  or  remove  to  another  field 
of  labor.  When  the  whole  congregation  in  their 
wisdom  see  fit  to  proceed  in  this  way,  it  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  a  few  men,  as  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  take  such  a  responsibility  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  our  rules,  and  an  assumption  of  power 
such  as  few  intelligent,  right-minded  men  are 
willing  to  take.  When  the  ability  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  declined,  and  they  come  together  in 
the  right  spirit  to  talk  over  their  embarrass¬ 
ments,  the  minister  is  usually  the  first  to  ac¬ 
cept  reductions  and  to  devise  and  ademt  methods 
for  improvement.  R.  H.  W. 
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A  MISSION  JUBILEE. 

By  Wm.  Rankin,  Esq. 

The  golden  wedding  is  a  bright  day  in  the 
family  record.  The  Mission  Jubilee  is  a  joyous 
occasion  to  the  surviving  pioneer.  Such  was 
the  case  thirteen  years  ago  when  the  Secretary- 
Emeritus  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Lodi- 
ana,  the  birth  of  American  missions  in  North 
India.  Such  at  a  later  date  was  the  case  with 
Dr.  McCartee,  now  in  Japan,  who  on  June  21st, 
1844,  landed  at  Ningpo,  the  earliest  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  same  Board  in  Central  and  Northern 
China.  And  now  another  jubilee  has  come  and 
gone.  On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1847,  Samuel 
R.  House,  M.D.,  with  his  colleagues.  Rev.  Ste¬ 
phen  Mattoon  and  wife,  arrived  in  Bangkok  and 
founded  the  Siam  and  Laos  mission.  A  similar 
attempt  had  been  made  six  years  earlier,  which 
failed,  leaving  no  foothold  or  impression,  and  it 
was  amidst  various  hindrances  that  the  ground 
was  now  held.  The  King’s  wrath  turned  against 
the  mission  and  against  any  of  his  subjects  who 
gave  it  aid  and  comfort.  Indeed  it  seemed  that 
the  door  was  not  yet  open  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
the  Siamese  and  the  missionaries  had  authority 
from  the  Board  to  remove  to  another  field.  Then 
Providence  interposed — the  King  died  and  a 
liberal  and  friendly  policy  marked  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  Land  could  now  be  bought, 
buildings  erected  and  schools  established.  The 
Bible  was  translated  and  circulated  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  preached.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years  one 
man  confessed  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  decade  there  was  a  church 
membership  of  twenty-five.  The  mission  was 
now  extended  500  miles  northward  to  the  capital 
of  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Laos.  Here  early 
converts  met  with  persecution  and  martyrdom, 
but  the  Gospel  triumphed  and  in  both  kingdoms 
has  continued  to  win  its  way  with  increasing 
success,  so  that  the  surviving  pioneer  may  on 
this  jubilee  year  look  upon  the  Siam  and  Laos 
mission  as  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

In  1855,  Dr.  House  made  a  brief  visit  home 
when  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy.  Then,  too,  he  found  in 
Newark  the  loving  companion  of  his  boyhood 
and  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  in  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  was  also 
the  bride’s  farewell  as  a  joint  Superintendent  of 
its  Sabbath-school.  On  this  occasion  addresses 
to  the  departing  missionaries  were  made  by  the 
President  of  the  American  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  This  devoted 
lady  after  twenty  years’  labor  abroad,  was  com¬ 
pelled  from  failure  of  health,  to  leave  with  her 
husband  a  malarious  climate  and  come  home  to 
do  conspicuous  service  in  one  of  our  Women’s 
Foreign  Mission  Boards.  On  taking  final  leave 
of  Siam,  they  brought  as  foster  parents,  two 
native  boys,  both  of  whom  have  returned  to 
their  own  land — one  an  ordained  minister  and 
missionary,  and  the  other  to  become  the  head  of  a 
royal  educational  institution.  The  union  of  this 
godly  couple  was  broken  nearly  four  years  ago  by 
the  wife’s  death,  whose  memorial  in  Bangkok  is 
the  Harriet  House  School,  and  the  Christian 
literature  she  there  produced ;  and  the  sorrowing 
survivor  recently  again  afflicted  in  the  loss  of 
an  only  brother  as  he  writes  me  “knows  not  why 
he  lingers  longer  here — a  broken  reed — half 
blind,  except  to  witness  the  jubilee  of  the  Siam 
Mission.’’ 

Dr.  House  before  leaving  Siam,  had  demitted 
his  medical  practice  for  more  congenial  evange¬ 


listic  work,  but  not  without  a  noteworthy  record 
of  success  in  his  earlier  profession.  While  on  a 
furlough  at  home  in  1866,  there  being  some 
apprehension  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  in  the  United  States,  he  published  in  the 
Troy  Daily  Times  an  account  of  his  encounter 
with  this  disease,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract:  In  June,  1849,  the  cholera  burst  like  a 
whirlwind  upon  Bangkok,  carrying  off  in  a 
single  month  fully  30,000,  souls — over  a  tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  place.  When  at  its  height, 
one  or  two  thousand  perished  daily.  Hundreds 
of  the  dead  were  thrown  into  the  river  and  heaps 
upon  heaps  were  consuming  in  the  temple 
grounds.  The  native  doctors  fied  from  their 
patients  and  the  priests  made  propitiatory 
offerings  to  the  spirits,  the  people  believing  the 
pestilence  to  be  caused  by  an  invasion  of 
malicious  demons.  The  preventive  mostly  relied 
on  was  a  strand  of  cotton  yarn,  blessed  by  the 
Buddist  priests,  tied  about  neck  and  wrist  which 
it  was  thought  the  invisible  enemy  could  not 
pass  and  the  royal  palace  a  mile  in  extent  was 
surrounded  with  the  same  material.  The  spring 
of  the  following  year  the  cholera  again  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  and  afterwards  its  outbreaks  were 
frequent.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  missionary  to 
treat  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  cases.  His 
later  remedy  followed  by  its  almost  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  was  simply  the  camphorated  spirits  of  the 
apothecary,  given  one  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water  every  three  minutes  by  the  clock.  He  can 
recall  hardly  a  single  case  in  which  camphor  so 
administered  failed.  In  the  mission  boarding 
school  of  thirty  boys,  no  deaths  from  cholera 
occurred,  though  many  had  urgent  premonitory 
symptoms.  The  camphor  and  water  were  always 
at  hand  by  day  and  night. 

Our  missionary  periodicals  refer  to  another 
foul  enemy  of  the  human  race  which  Dr.  House 
had  to  encounter.  In  1857  the  smallpox  raged, 
carrying  off  its  victims  in  great  numbers  and 
there  was  no  preventive  matter  in  all  the  city  or 
kingdom.  At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Mattoon  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Singapore  with  a  child, 
recently  vaccinated,  and  from  its  arm  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  preventive  virus  which  was  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives. 

An  instance  of  surgical  skill  applied  to  his 
own  lacerated  body  is  as  remarkable  as  anything 
in  medical  science  or  missionary  annals.  On 
a  journey  to  Chung  Mai,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
elephant,  the  sharp  point  of  whose  tusk  pene¬ 
trated  his  abdomen,  making  a  rent  three  inches 
long.  Having  his  case  of  instruments  with  him 
he  sewed  up  the  rent  after  replacing  with  his 
own  hands  what  was  obtruding.  A  litter  of 
bamboo  was  constructed  by  his  native  attend¬ 
ants  on  which  he  was  borne  in  the  sultry  sun  to 
the  nearest  village,  five  hours  distant,  where  he 
remained  fourteen  days  under  an  open  shed  until 
he  could  be  conveyed  by  boat  to  his  destination. 
Here  he  continued  fever  stricken  for  many  weeks 
slowly  regaining  his  strength. 

We  'congratulate  this  surviving  and  beloved 
pioneer  on  the  joyous  celebration  of  his  mission 
jubilee,  only  less  inspiring  in  the  review  than  in 
the  anticipation  of  soon  rejoining  his  glorified 
co-laborers.  His  own  words  are  a  fitting  supple¬ 
ment  of  what  is  above  written :  “And  now  in  my 
eightieth  year  the  sole  survivor  of  that  little 
band,  I  feel  it  a  privilege  indeed  to  look  back 
and  see  what  God  hath  wrought  since  that  day 
of  small  beginnings.  Verily  the  little  one  has 
become  a  thousand,  yes,  thousands.  I  am  sure 
you,  my  friend,  will  congratulate  me  on  being 
yet  alive — this  blessed  day  of  an  abundant  in¬ 
gathering  from  that  long  barren  mission  field. 
How  the  loved  ones  that  have  entered  into  rest 
would  rejoice  if  they  could  see  how  their 
patience  of  hope  and  labor  of  love  have  not  been 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  There  are  many  in  heaven 
to  raise  the  song  of  jubilee,  even  there.’’ 

Nkwabk,  April,  17, 1897. 


WESTMINSTER  CHURCH,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  alluded  briefiy  to  the 
opening  service  of  Westminster  Church,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  following,  together  with  the  cut  of 
the  exterior  will  give  our  readers  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  idea  of  this  fine  enterprise.  On  March 
7th,  a  large  audience  gathered  to  attend  the  first 
Sabbath  service  in  the  new  chapel  of  the  church. 
The  1,350  chairs  placed  in  the  chapel  and  the 
adjoining  rooms  were  nearly  all  filled  by  an  at¬ 
tentive  and  grateful  people.  Every  face  showed 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  new  home,  after 
!  so  many  month’s  sojourn  in  strange  places. 
The  platform  was  decorated  with  palms  and  cut 
fiowers.  Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter,  D.D.,  the  pas¬ 
tor  preached  a  very  appropriate  sermon  upon  the 
“Church  in  its  Relation  to  Christ,  to  the  In¬ 
dividual  and  to  the  Community.’’ 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tenney  who  has  been  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sabbath -school  for  twelve  years,  pre¬ 
sented  its  interests  and  showed  that  it  had  per¬ 
haps  suffered  most  during  the  homeless  period. 

The  new  edifice  is  located  at  Twelfth  street 
and  Nicollet  avenue,  midway  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  residence  sections,  well  adapted  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  transient  and  regular  attendants. 
Our  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  edifice,  while  the  key-plans 
show  the  arrangement  of  fioor  space  and  the 
relation  of  different  rooms  to  each  other.  The 
architecture  is  in  a  free  Gothic  treatment,  the 
walls  of  an  rock-face,  Minneapolis  grey  limestone 
with  principal  lines  of  dressed  Ohio  sandstone ; 
the  roof  is  dark  slate.  The  two  massive  stone 
towers  in  front,  give  one  the  idea  of  the  front 
of  old  London  Westminster.  The  auditorium 
seats  1,500  on  main  fioor  and  circular  balcony, 
the  latter  coming  down  to  the  platform  on  both 
sides;  the  chapel  seats  1,400,  including  its  class 
alcoves  and  side  rooms  of  both  fioors,  and  will 
be  used  for  regular  services  as  well  as  Sabbath- 
school  until  completion  of  auditorium.  It  will 
be  the  largest  church  edifice  in  the  northwest. 
The  liberal  vestibules  and  entrances  on  Nicollet 
and  Twelfth  street  fronts  will  give  ready  access 
to  the  main  fioor  and  the  large  balconies,  as  well 
as  promote  sociability  among  the  coming  and 
departing  congregation  by  ample  room  for  ex¬ 
change  of  courtesies.  Both  the  chapel  and  the 
auditorium  have  domed  ceilings,  with  orna¬ 
mental,  art-glass  area,  adding  to  the  already 
cheerful  and  light  interior.  The  Sabbath-school¬ 
room  has  fourteen  radiating  class  alcoves,  be¬ 
sides  eight  other  rooms,  which  can  be  used  for 
class  purposes.  The  infant-room  seats  175  on 
the  main  fioor  at  the  right  of  the  Sabbath-school 
Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  M.  Tenney ;  on  his  left 
are  the  large  double  parlors ;  over  them  the  re¬ 
ception-room  and  study  of  the  pastor.  The 
basement  has  a  large  supper-room,  kitchen,  lava¬ 
tories,  bicycle-room,  heating  and  ventilating 
appliances,  etc. 

The  finish  of  the  auditorium  and  its  vestibules 
is  in  dark  cherry;  the  chapel  portion,  in  red- 
bircdall,  neatly  polished;  walls  and  ceilings 
artistically  decorated.  The  great  organ  is  being 
built  by  Steere  and  Son,  to  be  ready  at  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  August  next,  when  the 
fortieth  anniversary  will  be  celebrated. 

The  architects  of  the  building,  C.  S.  Sedg¬ 
wick  and  Warren  H.  Hayes  of  Minneapolis,  have 
made  the  question  of  its  ventilation  a  great  study 
and  success,  using  the  plenum  system,  forcing 
the  warmed  air  in  at  the  ceiling  with  exit  at  the 
floor  line,  in  this  way  avoiding  the  mixture  of 
pure  and  foul  air,  which  is  an  unavoidable  fea¬ 
ture  of  other  systems. 

This  new  structure  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
brown  stone  one  at  Seventh  street  and  Nicollet 
avenue,  burned  September  6th,  1896,  and  will 
represent  an  outlay  of  about  $150,000,  including 
the  site,  giving  the  1,600  members  a  model 
edifice  for  their  large  and  growing  work. 
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MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  GITERS. 

By  Oerard  B.  F.  Hallook,  D.D. 

Debta  are  burdeoe.  Long  carried  or  oft-re- 
loaded  burdens  usually  discourage.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  and  wrong  though  it  may  be,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  ears  grow  dull  and  hearts  and 
hands  unresponsive  to  often  repeated  appeals  of 
distress — especially  when  these  appeals  come 
always  from  the  same  direction. 

These  thoughts  apply  to  the  Benevolent  Boards 
of  our  church.  It  is  right  and  only  right  that 
they  should  let  the  people  know  their  financial 
distress.  They  would  make  a  fatal  mistake 
were  they  not  to  do  so.  And  yet  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  very  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the 
appeals  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  response. 
Only  the  few  already  intensely  interested  re¬ 
double  their  efforts ;  others  take  the  back  track 
or  settle  down  to  an  attitude  of  confirmed  dis¬ 
couragement  or  else  turn  critics,  while  the  great 
majority  drift  on  as  before,  doing  nothing  or 
almost  nothing. 

We  have  only  the  highest  commendation  for 
the  heroic  efforts  that  our  Boards  and  their 
staunch  supporters  have  made.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cause  of  missions  has  lost  a  single 
friend  among  those  who  were  already  friends. 
Indeed,  we  are  sure  it  has  gained  many  new 
friends  and  supporters.  But  we  are  ready  to 
venture  an  opinion  that  the  whole  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  supporters  are  too  few  in 
number.  A  few  do  nobly,  up  to  and  even  be¬ 
yond  what  would  seem  to  be  their  duty.  Quite 
a  good  many  do  fairly  well.  But  the  difBculty 
is  that  such  a  large  proportion  in  all  our  congre¬ 
gations  do  so  very  little,  if  they  even  do  any¬ 
thing.  Far  too  many  do  absolutely  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
money  is  given  by  one-tenth  of  the  people.  The 
great  majority  of  church  attendants  give  only  a 
trifie  or  nothing  at  all  to  missions.  We  learned 
of  a  church  not  long  since  that  gave  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  one  morning  to  home  missions. 
One  lady  said  to  another:  “Didn’t  we  do  well 
this  morning  “No;  not  as  a  church,’*  was 
the  reply.  “For  one  lady  gave  six  hundred 
dollars  and  one  gentleman  three  hundred.’’ 
This  is  a  hint  of  what  would  be  found  were 
all  our  church  collections  analyzed,  though  the 
very  thing  we  are  urging  is  that  dependence 
shall  not  be  put  upon  collections  taken  in  our 
churches  in  the  usual  way. 

Does  the  difficulty  lie  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  do  not  give  for  missions  are  too  poor  to 
give?  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  the 
most  able.  Is  the  difficulty,  then,  that  they  are 
entirely  unwilling  to  give?  No,  not  at  all ; 
many  of  them  are  liberal-minded  and  even  gen¬ 
erous,  and  all  of  them  are  able  to  give  and 
would  give  something  were  the  matter  placed 
properl>  before  them. 

One  trouble  is  that  there  are  so  many  be¬ 
longing  to  all  our  congregations  who  do  not  at¬ 
tend  regularly.  Some  are  simply  neglectful. 
They  think  that  they  attend,  but  they  do  not. 
They  are  not  conscious  of  any  neglect ;  but  count 
up  the  actual  number  of  Sundays  they  are  “at 
church’’  in  a  year  and  you  will  be  surprised, 
and  so  will  they,  at  how  few  they  are — twenty, 
fifteen,  ten,  possibly  only  five  Sundays  in  the 
year.  Is  it  any  wonder  t^ey  happen  to  miss 
most  of  the  days  when  the  missionary  collections 
are  taken  ?  They  would  have  given  had  they 
been  present,  but  they  were  not  present,  and 
so  nothing  was  received.  Every  pastor  •  knows 
that  this  irregular  army  is  no  small  proportion 
of  his  congregation.  Some  there  are  who, 
through  feebleness  or  age,  are  unable  to  get  out 
except  on  an  occasional  Sunday  when  the 
weather  is  very  fine.  Some  of  the  most  wealthy 
may  be  much  of  the  time  away  from  home  trav¬ 
elling  in  our  own  land  or  abroad.  There  are 
domestic  servants  and  household  help,  who  are 
possibly  prevented  from  being  regularly  at 
church,  especially  at  the  morning  service,  when 


the  missionary  collection  is  taken.  Many  young 
men  and  young  women  there  are,  eei>ecially  in 
our  city  churches,  but  in  the  country  too,  earn¬ 
ing  a  regular  income  of  their  own,  who  have 
no  thought  of  duty  further  than  to  drop  in  a 
nickle  or  a  dime  when  the  collection  plate  is 
passed.  There  is,  moreover,  in  every  commu¬ 
nity  a  large  body  of  people  who  are  not  actual 
members  of  the  church,  but  are  known  as 
“members  of  the  congregation.’’  By  our  pres¬ 
ent  plan  we  get  only  a  haphazard  response  for 
the  missionary  treasury  from  them. 

Now,  of  course,  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
money  side  of  Christ’s  command  to  go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  would  be  for  every  Christian  to  adopt  the 
method  of  regular  periodic  proportional  giving. 
Proportionate  and  systematic  beneficence  prac¬ 
ticed  by  every  Christian  is  the  ideal  toward 
which  we  are  to  aim.  But  we  cannot  expect  to 
reach  at  once  so  high  an  attainment — an  attain¬ 
ment  that  would  fill  the  treasuries  of  all  our 
benevolent  Boaids  to  overflowing.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  is  it  not  possible  to  inaugurate  some  plan 
far  superior  to  that  generally  in  use,  and  that 
will  at  least  make  some  approach  toward  the 
ideal  in  effectiveness?  Might  it  not  be  better  to 
cease  putting  so  much  energy  into  frantic  ap¬ 
peals  of  distress  with  their  discouraging  repeti¬ 
tion  and  set  about  a  definite  and  determined 
effort  to  secure  a  regular  weekly  offering,  small 
or  large,  from  every  member  of  every  church 
within  the  bounds  of  our  denomination  ? 

What  we  suggest  is  that  all  our  Boards  unite 
in  an  effort  to  secure  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  envelope  system  for  securing  benevolent 
offerings.  Unitedly,  they  could  furnish  small 
envelopes  in  packages  of  fifty-two.  On  the  back 
of  these  might  be  printed  the  names  of  all  the 
Boards,  with  the  estimated  sum  needed  by  each, 
or  the  sum  recommended  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  each  church  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  made  up  of  both  men  and  women, 
and  large  enough  to  thoroughly  canvass  the 
church  and  congregation.  Let  them  see  every 
individual  old  enough  to  give,  and  solicit  a  reg¬ 
ular  ~  weekly  contribution,  voluntary  and  as 
nearly^as'poseible  according  to  ability,  from  all. 
Include  the  children,  ,the  young  people,  the 
aged,  the  invalids,  nurses,  domestics,  rich  and 
poor,  members 'of  the  church  and  members  of 
the  congregation— make  the  canvass  absolutely 
complete,  accept  the  smallest  subscriptions  and 
the  largest  with  equal  cheerfulness ;  but  get  the 
promise'of  fifty-two  offerings  for  the  year,  and 
let  it  be  understood  that  every  envelope  is  to  be 
accounted  for  with  its  appropriate  sum  prom¬ 
ised.  The  impression  need  not  be  given  in 
soliciting  that  what  is  sought  is  to  induce  peo¬ 
ple  to  give  more  than  they  can  afford,  but  that 
some  offering,  as  nearly  as  possible  an  appropri¬ 
ate  one,  shall  be  given  by  every  individual. 
No'matter  what  plan  is  used  in  each  community 
for  raising  money  for  church  support,  let  this 
method  of  securing  money  for  missions  be  put 
alongside  of  it,  and  the  cause  of  benevolence 
have  an  honored  place  in  the  finances  of  the 
congregation. 

Then  ^et  tte  money  as  it  comes  in,  week  by 
week,  or  month  by  month,  be  divided  and  sent 
to  the  Boards,  on  each  occasion  the  proportion 
to  each  being  according  to  the  total  sums  asked 
or  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Of  course  an  outline  of  the  plan  should  be 
sent  to  every  pastor,  with  the  offer  of  suitably 
numbered  envelopes  and  a  record  book  adapted 
to  keeping  account  with  the  subscribers.  Make 
the  plan  simple,  its  inauguration  inexpensive 
to  the  churches  and  easy  of  application,  back  it 
with'the  endorsement  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  active  efforts  of  all  the  Boards  and  give  it 
the  impulse  of  a  purpose  of  universal  attain¬ 
ment,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  welcomed  by 
pastors  and  churches  and  promptly  and  very 
widely'adopted. 


No  one  believes  that  our  present  haphazard 
system'  is  ideal,  or  even  any  near  approach  to  tho 
beet  that  can  be  found.  It  is  a  makeshift  only. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  no  plan  at  all.  Yet  wo 
drift  on  year  after  year  in  the  old  way  of  almost 
accidental  giving.  The  providence  of  God  in 
opening  up  the  closed  doors  of  the  world,  and  in 
raising  up  an  army  of  missionaries  has  led  us  ta 
the  point  where  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  need  of  money  is  the  supreme  need  of 
the  church  to-day,  so  far  as  missions  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  need  is  fundamental.  It  is  our 
business,  therefore,  to  apply  ourselves  to  this 
pressing  demand  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  patriotic  soldiers  would  throw  into  a  cam¬ 
paign,  or  with  which  men  would  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  a  breech  or  occupy  a  position  of 
strategy  in  time  of  battle. 

Some  such  plan  as  this  is  the  surest  way  alsO’ 
to  bring  about  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions.  People  will  read  because  they 
give,  instead  of,  as  now,  failing  to  give  because 
they  don’t  read.  The  circulars  and  newspaper 
articles  from  the  Boards  will  seem  more  like  in¬ 
formation  from  the  field  of  battle  than  as  ap¬ 
peals  ;  and  these  will  be  read  on  the  same  prin 
ciple  that  the  boy,  having  given  the  money  in  his 
savings  bank,  began  to  read  the  missionarymafira- 
zines — to  see  how  his  money  was  being  invested. 
~2Some  may  say  that  this  plan  would  break  down 
at  the  critical  point— with  the  pastors  and  elders 
of  the  churches.  But  not  so.  Were  it  backed 
up  by  a  fully  accredited  attempt  at  general  in¬ 
troduction,  pastors  and  church  officers  would 
welcome  it.  It  would  furnish  just  what  so 
many  of  them  need  in  the  way  of  moral  backing 
for  pressing  the  demands  of  the  mission  cause 
upon  their  people.  In  many  churches  those  in 
charge  of  the  financial  interests  are  jealous  of 
the  attempts  to  raise  money  for  missions.  Some 
leading  members,  and  even  among  those  charged 
with  the  financial  welfare  in  our  churches,  have 
not  yet  fully  learned  the  fact  that  in  the  matter 
of  church  benevolence  saving  is  losing  and  giving 
is  getting.  They  have  not  learned  the  answer  to 
Old  Honest’s  riddle : 

“There  was  a  man,  some  count  him  mad. 

The  more  he  gave  away  the  more  he  had. 

But  the  old  solution  is  the  true  one, 

“  He  who  bestows  his  goods  upon  the  poor. 

Shall  have  as  much  again.and  ten  times  more.'^ 

The  poor  people  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  used  to 
say  that  “David  Dale  gave  his  money  by  shovel- 
fulls,  and  God  Almighty  shoveled  it  back 
again.’’  God’s  shovel  was  the  largest. 

The  way  for  our  churches  to  have  full  treas¬ 
uries  is  to  give  to  missions.  Generally  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  elders  know  this;  but  they  need  the 
moral  support  for  pressing  upon  the  people  more 
definitely  and  strongly  the  cause  of  missions  that 
some  general  and  well  endorsed  scheme  would 
present.  The  plan  is  not  a  dream ;  it  is  possible- 
and  easily  possible,  we  believe,  to  get  a  regular 
weekly  offering  for  our  benevolent  Boards  from 
nearly  every  member  in  nearly  every  congrega¬ 
tion  in  our  great  denomination.  Brethren,  it 
can  be  done.  If  it  can  be  done  it  should  bo 
done.  Let  us  up  and  at  it. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Federation  of  East  Side  Workers  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  Municipal  Affaire,  notably  edu¬ 
cation,  improved  tenement  houses,  small  parks, 
clean  streets,  etc.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  April  29th,  at  3.30  P.M.,  at 
339  East  Fourth  street,  when  the  topic  will  be; 
“Altruism  in  Municipal  Life.’’  Mayor  Strong 
is  expected  to  preside.  Charles  B.  Hubbell, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  deal 
with  the  “Children  who  are  notin  School’’;. 
Charles  G.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Health 
Department,  will  speak  on  “Tenement  House 
Life, ’’ and  Samuel  McMillan,  president  of  the 
Park  Department,  on  “Small  Parks  on  the  East 
Side.’’  The  meeting  is  open  to  the  public  for 
attendance  and  discussion. 
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The  Green  Book  ;  or  Freedom  Under  the  Snow. 

By  Maurus  Jokai.  “Englished”  by  Mrs. 

Waugh.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

tl.50. 

The  title  suggests  conspiracy  against  despot¬ 
ism,  and  the  sub- title  names  Russia.  The  tale 
lifts  the  curtain  showing  the  last  days  of  Czar 
Alexander  and  the  conclave  of  “Dekabrists,  ” 
so  called  in  history,  among  whom  such  names 
as  Rylieff,  Pestel  and  Pushkin  are  most  familiar 
to  general  readers  and  where  the  sturdy  Tur- 
guenieff  is  pictured  in  his  novitiate.  It  is  a 
drama  of  no  secondary  interest  amid  the  national 
crises  of  the  early  century.  The  chapters  are 
scenes  well  set  and  full  of  action,  the  accessories 
being  pictures  of  Russian  life  very  realistic, 
often  thrilling,  sometimes  shocking.  There  is 
apparently  no  exaggeration  save  such  as  comes 
from  crowding  events  together  into  one  view. 
It  is  a  better  book  to  read  than  “Anna  Kare¬ 
nina,”  and  it  has  somethinsr  of  the  suggestive- 
ness  of  Turguenieff’s  Russian  sketches. 

But  the  main  attraction  of  this  story  is  its  in¬ 
terpretation  of  history.  The  character  of  Alex¬ 
ander  is  a  combination  of  heroic  impulses,  mys¬ 
tical  aspirations,  and  childish  weakness.  He 
was  for  a  time  the  idol  of  Europe,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  France.  He  was  at  times  the  warmest 
friend  and  the  fiercest  foe  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau  earlier,  and  later 
of  Madame  Krudener.  From  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
to  the  spring  of  1812  he  was  the  ally  of  France 
and  a  kingly  worshipper  of  the  brilliant  soldier 
Emperor.  He  proposed  to  divide  Europe  be¬ 
tween  them,  an  alliance  that  might  have  changed 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  for  the  dispute 
over  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  After 
the  sacrifice  of  Moscow,  he  was  Napoleon’s 
avenging  angel,  and  when  the  mighty  man  of 
war  was  eating  his  heart  out  in  exile,  hie  real 
conqueror  fell  into  the  shadow  of  a  great  melan¬ 
choly  that  made  the  Winter  Palace  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  St.  Helena. 

In  the  revival  of  Napoleoniana,  the  interest  in 
Alexander  awakens  to  demand  information. 
Jokai  has  boldly  given  response,  with  a  novel¬ 
ist’s  instinct  and  a  historian  s  information. 
We  incline  to  trust  hie  disclosures.  He  is  Kar- 
amsin  and  Remusat  in  one  person.  He  gives 
memoirs  and  historic  insights  with  a  free  hand. 
Till  the  archives  are  actually  opened,  one  may 
well  be  grateful  for  what  our  author  offers  as 
an  explanation  of  a  great  historic  mystery. 
Forty  years  ago,  college  men  sang  the  words 
written  by  Pestel  on  hie  dungeon  wall,  “Now 
rest  thou  troubled  heart ;  ’  and  for  many  a  year 
Rylieff ’s  plaintive  cry,  “Nothing  succeeds  with 
me,  not  even  death,”  because  the  halter  that 
was  to  hang  him  broke  at  first,  has  been  the 
sigh  of  cynical  pessimism.  Here  we  have  the 
lowering  night  of  Alexander’s  reign  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  bloody  sunrise  of  his  successor  Nich¬ 
olas. 

Prisoners  of  Conscience.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.50. 

The  power  of  this  book  is  in  its  portrayal  of  a 
peculiar  type  of  religious  belief,  human  charac¬ 
ter  and  an  unfamiliar  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  Nile  to  the  Shetland  islands, 
yet  Mrs.  Barr  is  equal  to  the  transition ;  she  is 
no  less  at  her  ease  amid  the  fisher  folk  of  Ler¬ 
wick  than  among  the  mummy  chambers  of 
Egyptian  Kings ;  the  wild  North  Sea  is  as  vivid 
to  her  touch  as  the  sand  stretches  of  the  great 
Lybian  desert.  It  is  a  delight  to  accompany  her 
through  the  history  of  the  Borsons ;  nearly  the 
same  fearful  joy  with  which  we  follow  her  over 
the  mystic  annals  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  as  she 
infects  us  with  the  poetic  atmosphere  of  the 
river  realm  of  Isis  and  Crisis,  so  she  brings  us 
into  close  sympathy  with  the  Saga  men  whom  in 
their  later  generations,  the  severest  type  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  has  wrought  into  a  strangely  heroic  char¬ 


acter  whose  terrible  sincerity  is  a  magnificent 
but  direful  martyrdom. 

The  title  of  the  story  might  be :  Slaves  to  Ex¬ 
acerbated  Calvinism ;  or  Bondmen  of  Preterition. 
For  surely  one  must  go  to  just  such  a  colony  of 
the  sons  of  old  Sea  Kings  if  he  would  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  relentless  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Larger  Catechism.  We  remember  how  the 
late  Charles  W.  Baird  spoke  shiveringly  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Decrees,  confessing  that  he  could 
not  even  read  it ;  yet  was  he  a  loyal  eon  of 
Presbyterian  parentage  and  culture,  true  type  of 
the  faithful  preacher  and  pastor  of  to-day, 
learned  in  the  Scriptures  and  solemnized  by  the 
immense  necessities  of  our  moral  State.  The 
world  of  Christian  thought  is  in  accord  with 
such  views  as  are  suggested  by  contrast  in  this 
story.  In  fact,  it  is  a  splendid  reductio  ad 
absurdum;  it  lets  the  lines  of  thought  project ; 
it  carries  theory  to  utmost  extremes,  permitting 
dogma  to  run  mad.  There  are  only  Vikings 
that  can  wrestle  with  such  a  faith  and  in  its 
perfect  mastery  find  their  fiercest  bliss.  The 
character  sketches  ,are  in  keeping  with  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  story.  Nanna  is  a  wraith,  shrieking 
in  the  storm  wrack  of  a  night,  without  a  gleam 
of  sunshine;  Karen  Sabiston  is  a  woman  who 
can  hold  red  hot  iron  in  her  soul  and  never 
fiinch;  while  Matilda  is  a  veritable  witch  in 
whom  a  double  nature  has  grown  to  terrific 
shape.  Of  Liot  and  David  Borson  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions.  With 
giants,  small  men  can  never  feel  quite  at  their 
ease. 

Sketches  Awheel  in  Modern  Iberia.  By 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman  and  William  Hun¬ 
ter  Workman.  Authors  of  “Algerian  Mem¬ 
ories.  ”  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York 
and  London.  1897.  $2. 

It  must  be  what  young  people  would  call  “a 
lark,”  for  husband  and  wife  to  traverse  such  a 
territory  as  Spain  upon  cycles.  True  yoke- fel¬ 
lows  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Workman.  They  ride 
together,  write  a  book  together,  and  then  dedi¬ 
cate  it  to  each  other.  The  vicissitudes  of  such 
a  trip  were  very  many;  from  that  of  being 
stoned  by  the  children  in  the  streets  of  the  little 
towns,  to  that  of  climbing  such  heights  as 
Mountserrat,  or  being  entertained  at  the  monas¬ 
tery  it  overlooks.  A  fine  map  of  the  country 
with  the  route  followed  is  dotted  down  in  red 
ink.  The  book  is  delectable  light  reading  for 
summer  vacation.  The  illustrations  and  good 
paper  and  clear  type,  add  to  its  attractiveness. 

Christian  Citizenship.  A  Manual,  by  Charles 
Martyn,  author  of  “Wendell  Phillips,” 
“John  B.  Gough,  ”  etc.  Funk,  Wagnalls  and 
Company,  New  York,  London  and  Toronto. 
1897.  75  cents. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  of  225  pages 
wields  a  graphic  pen,  discusses  all  living  ques¬ 
tions,  and  usually  takes  the  most  advanced  view 
of  them.  He  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  type,  the  Christian  Citizen.  Shall 
citizenship  be  confined  to  men  ?  He  answers 
No.  He  discusses  sociological  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  an 
admirable,  short  treatise,  to  use  in  reading  cir¬ 
cles.  There  is  an  appendix  with  the  form  of  an 
organization  for  a  Christian  Citizens’  League. 
We  favor  the  book,  and  the  organization.  It 
will  do  more  for  good  citizenship,  than  the  fiag 
over  the  school-house,  much  as  we  believe  in 
that.  It  is  for  patriotic  sentiment ;  this  book  is 
for  knowledge. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  new  book  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller  is  always 
welcome,  and  Upon  the  Trcc-fops  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  companion  for  the  spring  days,  when  those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the 
country  cannot  help  watching  with  interest  the 
love-making  and  nest-building  of  our  little  fea¬ 
thered  neighbors  which  Mrs.  Miller  describes 
so  pleasantly  and  withal  so  simply,  that  the 
children  can  enjoy  and  understand  and  be  in- 1 


spired  to  study  and  observe  for  themselves.  .  The 
many  illustrations  by  J.  Carter  Beard  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume.  No  one 
for  instance,  could  pass  by  the  five  baby  “win¬ 
ter  wrens,  cuddled  up  together  on  a  bough,” 
without  wanting  to  know  more  about  them,  or 
“The  nest  with  my  lady  upon  it,”  without 
wishing  to  find  one  of  those  tiny  nests  of  the- 
ruby-throated  hummingbird.  (Houghton,  Miff¬ 
lin  and  Company.  Boston  and  New  York. 
$1.25. ) 

Another  equally  delightful  and  more  scientific- 
book  on  this  same  subject  is  published  in  tho 
Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Series.  The  Story  of 
the  Birds,  by  James  Newton  Baskett,  an  associ¬ 
ate  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists*^ 
Union.  It  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  “two  boys,  ”  and  “to  the  younger  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  nation  generally,  ’  ’  and  its  aim  is  to 
present  in  a  popular  but  somewhat  unusual  way 
the  more  striking  scientific  features  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  birds.  The  young  student  who 
reads  this  little  volume  will  be  roused  to  interest 
in  theories  and  hypotheses,  which  may  not  be 
fully  established,  but  which  are  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  scientific  world,  and  will  give  a  larger 
comprehension  of  and  interest  in  the  phenomena, 
observed.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  “The 
Early  Ancestry  of  the  Birds,”  which  lies  in  the 
primitive  vertebrates,  the  second  tells  “How 
Birds  First  Flew,  ”  the  third  of  the  “Use  of 
Wings  in  Climbing,”  how  “Wings did  not  Grow 
Out  as  Wings,”  and  then  the  author  goes  on  to 
describe  the  “Soft  Raiment”  and  the  “Paint 
and  Frills,”  the  “Color  Calls,”  the  “War  and 
Weapons,”  “Antics  and  Freaks,”  “Why  Do  the 
Birds  Build  So, ’’and  so  on  through  all  the 
phases  of  bird  life.  The  last  two  chapters  on' 
“Introduction  to”  and  “Acquaintance  with  the 
Bird,”  give  analysis  of  the  methods  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  general  kinship  of  a  bird  and  of  study¬ 
ing  its  individual  peculiarities.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  here  in  New  York, 
who  prepared  them  for  his  standard  “Handbook 
of  Birds  in  Eastern  North  America,”  and  so  are 
most  accurate  as  well  as  charming,  and  the  book 
can  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  begin 
serious  study  and  observation.  (D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  New  York.  65  cents. ) 

Paul,  a  Herald  of  the  Cross,  by  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley,  is  a  more  ambitious  book,  on  a 
more  familiar  theme,  than  her  other  two;  yet- 
with  much  of  the  same  sympathetic  treatment. 
Lives  of  St.  Paul  are  not  novelties  as  were  those 
of  “Titus”  and  “Stephen.”  Titus  was  a  dis¬ 
covery,  Stephen  a  disclosure ;  Paul  is  a  dis¬ 
course.  The  popularity  of  the  books  will  be  in 
that  ratio,  and  not  discredit  either  or  disparage 
the  merit  of  the  one  least  read.  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  personality  of  a  great  Christian 
teacher,  and  the  biographer  who  is  independent 
enough  of  scholarly  exactness,  to  draw  the  por¬ 
trait  of  such  a  man  as  Paul  and  bring  him  into 
daily  life  with  a  free  hand,  will  find  admirers 
and  grateful  readers.  It  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  this  book  should  end  while  Paul  was  still 
in  bonds,  for  Mrs.  Kingsley  in  her  character  of 
story  teller  is  not  obliged  to  abide  by  historic 
accuracy,  and  might  have  run  over  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  journey  and  the  martyrdom  cn  the  momen¬ 
tum  gained  by  writing.  (Philadelphia,  Henry 
Altemus.  $1.50.) 

In  The  Four  Pillars  of  the  Home,  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Horton  has  given  in  compact  form,  advice 
and  suggestion  as  to  the  necessity  of  founding 
every  home  on  the  four  pillars  of  Purity,  Love, 
Unselfishness  and  Discipline,  without  which 
the  loveliest  site  and  the  costliest  edifice  will 
fail  to  make  a  home.  In  his  opening  chapter, 
the  author  declares  that  it  is  “a  beautiful  and 
pathetic  illusion”  that  makes  “us  imagine  that 
homes  are  very  common.  ”  “Homes  are  rare, 
and  rare  they  must  be  while  hearts  are  not- 
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pure;”  but  for  that  reason,  they  are  all  the 
more  worth  striving  for.  They  are  not  unat¬ 
tainable  and  reading  this  little  rolume  will 
make  each  individual  long  for  a  true  home  and 
realize  his  or  her  personal  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  home-building.  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  50  cents. ) 

Barbed  Arrows  from  the  Quiver  of  C.  H, 
Spurgeon  is  compiled  from  the  sermons  of  his 
distinguished  father,  by  Mr.  Charles  Spurgeon, 
and  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  ”  Feathers  for 
Arrows.”  It  is  as  the  name  suggests,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  quotations,  never  covering  a  full 
page,  sometimes  only  one  crisp  sentence  such  as, 
“No  man  need  stick  in  the  mud  because  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Christian,”  or  “Periodical  godliness  is 
perpetual  hypocrisy,”  but  all  barbed  with  a 
practical  thought  or  illustration  intended  to 
bring  a  single  truth  straight  home  to  the  heart 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Chicago,  New 
York,  Toronto.  $1.(X). ) 

The  Three  Whalers,  is  a  short,  well  told  story 
of  adventure  by  James  Knapp  Reeve,  and  even 
though  the  search  for  hidden  treasure  on  a  desert 
island  is  rather  a  trite  subject,  it  is  well  treated 
and  the  reader’s  interest  is  held  to  the  end.  It 
has  a  green  cloth  binding  with  silver  top,  and  is 
of  the  convenient  oblong  form  so  popular  at 
present.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company. 
New  York.  75  cents. ) 

The  Charities  Directory  is  one  of  the  invalua¬ 
ble  compendiums  that  no  oflBce  or  household 
should  be  without  It  is  really  necessary  to 
those  having  to  do  with  any  of  the  charitable  or 
benevolent  societies  and  institutions  of  this 
city,  for  it  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  chur¬ 
ches,  hospitals,  asylums  and  public  institutions, 
with  full  information  as  to  locality,  special  aims 
and  methods  of  work,  modes  of  application,  etc. 
The  classified  index  makes  it  easy  to  obtain  the 
desired  information.  Even  those  who  are  not 
directly  engaged  in  any  regular  work  of  this 
kind,  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  about  them, 
or  may  come  across  a  case  of  destitution  or  of 
illness  which  they  have  no  idea  how  to  care  for 
or  relieve,  but  within  the  covers  of  this  little 
volume  they  can  learn  where  to  go  and  what  to 
do.  The  seventh  edition,  most  carefully  revised, 
has  been  published  this  winter,  and  can  be  had 
with  a  durable  cloth  binding  for  $1,  and  in  paper 
for  50  cents.  (The  Charity  Organization  Soci¬ 
ety,  105  East  Twenty-second  street.  New  York. ) 

LITEBABT  NOTES. 

The  object  proposed  by  the  National  Divorce 
Reform  League  is  “the  improvement  of  the 
family.”  Of  this  Le^ue,  Bishop  Lawrence  of 
Massachusetts  is  President,  Mr.  ^th  Low  is  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Dike  is  Secretary.  The  report  of  the  latter  for 
the  year  1896,  the  sixteenth  of  the  life  of  the 
Society,  telle  of  the  progress  made  in  marriage 
and  divorce  legislation,  especially  that  which 
requires  a  year’s  residence  in  any  Territory  be¬ 
fore  an  application  for  divorce  can  be  enter¬ 
tained.  Twenty  one  States  and  one  Territory 
are  now  seeking  for  uniform  legislation.  An  im¬ 
portant  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  researches 
of  this  Society  is  that  the  birth  rate  in  Michigan 
is  declining  to  a  startling  dc^pree.  The  condi¬ 
tion  in  this  State,  but  for  immigration  would 
be  almost  the  same  as  in  PVance,  where  the  fact 
that  the  population  is  stationary  or  even  decreas¬ 
ing  is  causing  very  grave  concern.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  true  aim  of  this  League,  the 
greater  part  of  the  report  is  given  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  home  and  the  family,  the  effect  of 
bad  homes  upon  the  sum  of  crime,  the  effect  of 
the  liquor  problem  upon  the  home,  the  property 
relations  of  the  family,  the  family  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship,  the  home  and  the  new  educational 
movement,  and  kindred  topics.  It  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  from  this  League  that 
issued  the  home  department  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  so  valuable  in  scattered  country  homes. 
It  appears  that  between  300,  (XX)  and  4(X),()00  per¬ 
sons  are  now  reached  by  this  department,  and 
with  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  work  last 
year  it  is  expected  that  the  number  will  soon 
reach  a  million.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  this  League  touches  the  largest  interests 
of  the  family,  a  change  of  name  is  proposed  and 


the  Executive  (]!ommittee  have  the  matter  under 
consideration.  Without  doubt  the  sphere  of 
this  most  disinterested  work  could  be  largely 
increased  if  the  general  public  better  understood 
its  purpose,  as  they  would  if  it  were  more  fully 
expreesra  in  the  name.  We  regret  to  see  that 
the  receipts  of  this  very  economically  adminis¬ 
tered  work  are  not  equal  to  its  expenditures. 
The  Executive  Ckimmittee  (Professor  Geo^e 
Harris,  Chairman)  ask  for  13,200,  a  sum  which 
will  enable  them  to  extinguish  the  debt  and 
TOverjthe  expenses  of  the  present  year. 

Professor  Jean  C.  Bracq  of  Vassar  College 
has  received  the  appointment  to  give  the  Lowell 
Institute  lectures  (Boston)  next  winter.  His 
subject  will  be  French  Literature,  and  he  will 
spend  the  summer  vacation  in  Franco,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  work.  Professor  Bracq  is  just 
now  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  very  im¬ 
portant  work— The  French  in  Madagascar.  Its 
material  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  original 
sources,  and'  the  book  will  be  a  work  of  highest 
authority.  Not  only  will  it  bring  to  light  im¬ 
portant  facts  hitherto  unknown,  but  it  will  place 
the  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  the  French 
nation  to  Madagascar  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  missions  its 
value  will  be  very  great,  although  this  is  not  its 
primary  purpoww  Ilx:!::;; _ 

In  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  President 
Henry  Morton  famine  an  elaborate,  careful,  and 
temperate  analysis  of  the  various  attempts  that 
have  been  made  by  such  distinguished  men  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Professors  Dana  and  Guyot  and 
Sir  W.  J.  Dawson  and  their  predecessors,  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  with  the  undis- 
uted  testimony  of  science.  While  warmly  ac- 
nowledging  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  the 
earlier  “reconcilers,”  he  holds  their  service  to 
have  been  as  that  of  the  soldiers  who  throw  up 
earthworks  in  front  of  an  advancing  army,  in¬ 
valuable  for  a  time,  but  intended  to  be  over¬ 
passed.  Dr.  Morton  pretty  trenchantly,  but  not 
unfairly,  shows  that  the  more  recent  reconcilers 
have  bmn  able  to  do  their  work  only  by  such  a 
juggling  with  the  words  of  the  Biblical  record 
as  can  neither  be  admitted  by  Hebrew  scholars 
nor  adopted  by  sober-minded  men  who  desire, 
not  the  conservation  of  an  opinion,  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth.  Other  important 
articles  in  a  number  which  is  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  this  magazine  are  Professor  G. 
F.  Wright’s  on  The  Paradoxes  of  Science ;  Spen¬ 
cer’s  Philosophy  of  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Studley  Carr;  No  National  Stability  without 
Morality,  by  President  Charles  W.  Super;  The 
Ideal  of  Church  Music,  1^  Professor  Edward 
Dickinson,  and  Is  the  Recognition  of  the 
Church  Year  by  all  Christians  Desirable?  by  the 
Rev.  R.  De Witt  Mallory,  D.D.  The  latter  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  for  various 
reasons,  chief  among  them  that  it  would  be  “a 
most  practical  and  valuable  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  Christian  Unity.”  (Oberlin, 
O.) 

With  the  current  year  The  Critical  Review  has 
been  enlarged  by  sixteen  additional  pages,  and 
enriched  by  a  correspondingly  greater  number 
of  reviews.  The  field  covered  by  this  review  is 
an  important  one ;  as  a  survey  of  the  theological 
literature  of  the  day,  it  has  no  equal.  Its  posi¬ 
tion,  as  its  readers  well  know,  is  that  of  hospital¬ 
ity  to  all  new  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
Scriptures,  to  all  new  achievement  in  the  domain 
of  thought  on  religious  and  theological  subjects, 
while  sacredly  and  intelligently  conservative  of 
all  that  is  good  and  true  in  the  past.  The  name 
of  its  editor.  Professor  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  is 
a  guarantee  at  once  of  the  soundness  and  the 
liberality  of  the  periodical.  (Scribner. ) 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India 
(London)  issues  a  pamphlet,  God’s  Voice  from 
Armenia  to  the  Churches.  Reviewing  the 
massacres  of  the  past  two  years,  it  seeks  to  learn 
their  meaning.  It  finds  this  meaning  to  be  an 
object  lesson  of  the  true  character  of  Islam 
presented  to  the  civilized  world,  with  the  end  to 
arouse  the  Christian  Church  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty  to  Mohammedans.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
it  proposes  that  the  number  of  missionaries 
specially  set  apart  to  labor  among  Moslems 
should  be  greatly  increased ;  that  all  mission¬ 
aries  who  uve  access  to  Moslems  should  do 
what  they  can  for  them ;  and  that  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  literature  suitable  to  this  end 
should  be  provided.  The  pamphlet  gives  very 
careful  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  this 
literature,  showing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  difficulties  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 
The  stirring  ode,  written  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris 
at  the  requ^  of  the  Armenian  Relief  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  given  in  the  inside  cover  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  little  pamphlet,  which  deserves  a  wide 
reading.  It  may  be  procured  of  the  Armenian 
I  Relief  Clommiasion,  Bible  House. 


In  the  April  number  of  Oodey's  Magazine 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  “The  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Reed  Organ,  ”  and  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  made  a  place  for  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Organ”  in  all  countries,  for  “under  this 
name  it  has  gone  around  the  globe,  and  is  now 
sighing  for  more  planets,”  and  the  author  ven¬ 
tures  to  prophecy  that  as  missionaries  will 
certainly  be  sent  to  Mars  as  soon  as  communi¬ 
cation  is  established  with  our  sister  planet,  the 
organ  will  as  surely  accompany  them.  The 
same  Magazine  has  a  practical  article  on  “Com¬ 
mon  Sense  in  Rose  Culture,”  which  will  be  wel¬ 
come  to  the  amateur  fiorists,  whose  thoughts  are 
already  centering  on  their  beloved  flower  beds. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  A  Short 
History  of  Mediaeval  Europe;  Oliver  J.  Thatcher, 

Ph.D.  tl.25. - A  Story-teller’s  Pack.  Illustrat^; 

Frank  B.  Stockton,  fl.50. - Women  of  Colonial 

and  Revolutionary  Times  —  Martha  Washington. 
With  portrait;  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton,  il.25. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Lad’s 
Lore;  S.  R.  Crockett.  11.50. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  A  History  of  Anti-Pedobaptism  from  the 
Rise  of  Pedobaptism  to  A.D.  1609;  Albert  Henry 

Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.  t2.(X). - Ruth  the  Gleaner; 

Mary  PHeld  McKean.  25  cents. - Systematic^  Giv¬ 

ing.  A  Working  Plan;  Rev.  James  W.  Riddle. 
Paper,  5  cents.  _ 

PEBIODICAXS. 

For  April:  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore:  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ; 
The  Friend,  Honolulu;  Godey’s  Magazine;  The 
Pilot;  Outlook;  Our  Day;  Littell. 

For  May:  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Berea  Reporter; 
Brick  Church  Life;  American  Messenger  Mission¬ 
ary  Review  of  the  World:  Harper’s;  Pall  Mall; 
Picket  Magazine;  Atlantic  Monthly;  Augsburg 
Sunday  School  Teacher;  Converted  Catholic;  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 

PAMPHLETS. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  American  Baptist  Year  Book.  1897. 

American  Purity  Alliance:  Twenty-first  Annual 
Report,  1896.  Sex  Injustice,  by  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell.  10  cents. 

Catalogue  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
1896--97. 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  Mat- 
teawan,  N.  Y. 

CHABLES  COLE  HINE. 

Last  Saturday,  at  his  home  in  Woodside,  New 
Jersey,  passed  on  to  higher  consciousness, 
Charles  Cole  Hine,  known  from  North  to  South, 
from  East  to  West,  as  the  “Father  of  Insur¬ 
ance.” 

Imposing  in  personality,  keen  in  intellect, 
magnetic,  genial ;  a  natural  orator  and  leader 
of  men,  with  all  the  resources  of  versatility, 
acumen  and  philanthropic  enthusiasm,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  consternation  and  grief 
felt  through  his  large  circle  of  kin  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  when  the  news  went  abroad  that  his  mortal 
career,  crowded  with  value  and  helpfulness  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  was  ended. 

Mr.  Hine  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  bis  first  American  progentor  having  been 
one  of  the  original  planters  of  Milford,  in  the 
same  State.  His  parents  moved  to  the  then  far 
West  in  his  early  boyhood  and  it  was  in  Massi- 
lon,  Ohio,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
unnusually  practical  education  which  included 
more  labor  than  book  knowledge  and  graduated 
him  in  swift  succession  from  a  clerkship  in  a 
book  store,  to  telegraph  operator,  manager, 
builder  of  the  line  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis;  insurance  and  real  estate  interests,  the 
establishment  of  a  Seminary,  and  a  call  to  New 
York  in  1867,  when  be  made  Newark  his  home, 
and  soon  after  became  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Monitor.  In  1875  he  bought  the 
Insurance  Law  Journal  and  his  concise  and  vig¬ 
orous  articles  and  terse  opinions  are  authorta- 
tive  all  through  insurance  circles. 

Under  other  circumstances  Mr.  Hine  might 
easily  have  excelled  in  various  artistic  direc¬ 
tions,  for  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  gifts 
and  instincts  of  musician  and  artist. 

In  his  family,  and  in  his  social,  religious,  and 
business  relations,  he  was  a  rare  example  of  all 
that  makes  the  true  Christian  gentleman — Sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  C.  W.  R. 
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A  DOUBTFUL  BEMEDT. 

We  give  place  to  the  followiDg  communication, 
because  we  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others, 
though  we  may  differ  from  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  say  that  in  our  opinion  the 
effect  of  following  the  course  here  commended, 
would  be  to  encourage  a  habit  of  fault  finding, 
watching  a  minister  sharply  to  see  his  weak 
points,  and  giving  him  fragmentary  hints  of  the 
same.  When  we  go  to  the  house  of  God,  we  do 
not  listen  in  a  critical  mood,  but  in  one  of  the 
tenderest  sympathy  with  the  preacher,  appreciat¬ 
ing  all  that  is  excellent.  Thus  we  always  expect 
good,  and  seldom  fail  to  get  it. — Ed.  Evan. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Evangelist; 

In  a  late  issue  a  subject  is  brought  forward 
under  the  head  of  “AdiflBcult  question,”  which, 
though  delicate  to  handle,  is  yet  too  important 
to  receive  anything  less  than  a  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  all  possible  help  towards  a  wise 
and  kindly  treatment. 

Leaving  the  direct  answer  of  the  questions  to 
those  better  fitted  to  meet  them,  may  1  simply 
offer  a  few  suggestions,  resulting  from  my  own 
observation. 

Two  cases  I  will  cite,  which  correspond  nearly 
with  the  one  referred  to  by  your  correspondent, 
the  cases  of  dissatisfaction  being  different,  but 
the  situation  otherwise  the  same. 

In  the  one  case  a  feeling  of  wrong  and  in¬ 
justice  followed  the  breaking  of  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  the  pastor  and  people,  because  the  former 
had  not  fully  comprehended  the  serious  purport 
of  repeated  suggestions  made  to  him  by  his  Ses¬ 
sion,  with  the  intent  of  leading  him  to  a  volun¬ 
tary  action  in  the  matter. 

The  other  case,  met  by  more  foresight,  saved 
the  feelings  of  both  parties  concerned.  An  elder, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  pastor,  watching  the 
situation  until  well  satisfied  what  the  outcome 
must  finally  be,  went  to  him  privately,  and  in 
the  kindest  way  he  knew,  advised  his  resigning 
BO  soon  as  he  could  find  an  opening  in  some  other 
direction.  This  enabled  him  to  accept  a  prof¬ 
fered  call,  without  the  people  of  his  church 
being  aware  that  it  resulted  from  anything  be¬ 
yond  his  own  action.  The  end  was  accomplished, 
but  the  trial  of  leaving  a  pulpit  under  censure 
was  avoided  for  the  pastor  and  the  sorrow  of 
dismissing  a  personal  friend  was  spared  to  the 
people. 

And  now  for  a  thought  upon  the  well-put 
words  of  the  editor.  Of  course  the  people  are  at 
fault ;  but  we  must  expect  them  to  be.  A  wide¬ 
awake,  active,  earnest  sort  of  people  are  inclined 
by  nature  to  be  critical.  The  forbearing,  sancti¬ 
fied  saint  finds  place,  I  trust,  in  every  fold  of 
Christ ;  but  as  we  look  over  the  pews,  they  are 
not  in  the  majority  ( the  rest  are  undergoing  the 
process  of  making),  and  the  others  who  never 
utter  blame  are  the  indifferent  ones.  Would  you 
rather  have  silence  in  the  church  at  such  a  cost  ? 
No,  a  hundred  times  rather  let  us  have  the 
critical  man  than  the  indifferent  one;  we  know 
at  least  that  there  is  life  in  him  to  work  upon. 

Then,  my  good  man  in  the  pulpit,  there’s 
work  for  you  to  do  that’s  worth  the  doing ;  and 
material  to  work  upon  that  is  no  mean  stuff — try 
it  and  see. 

I  long  ago  learned  that  a  spirit  of  criticism  in 
a  church  will  melt  away  like  the  enow  before  a 
spring  sun  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  with 
the  wisdom  and  earnest  fervor  of  a  consecrated 
desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Nobility  of  word 
or  action  seldom  fails  to  inspire  the  same  in 
others ;  but  at  least  a  man  is  ashamed  to  speak 
ill  of  it. 

When  you  see  your  congr^ation  growing  criti¬ 
cal,  just  sit  down  with  your  own  conscience  and 
find  out  what  is  the  matter.  Has  the  wordly 
spirit  been  unconsciously  getting  hold  of  you  f 
Have  you  been  preaching  with  thought  of  fame 
or  applause  ?  Is  it  a  learned  discourse  you  have 
been  preparing  instead  of  dealing  out  spiritual 


food  to  strengthen  men  against  the  temptations 
which  assail  them  ? 

Ah,  my  friend,  you  carry  in  your  possession  a 
deep  responsibility,  but  none  the  lees  a  most 
blessed  privilege  in  the  power  of  influence  which 
you  may  dispense  if  you  will.  Be  true  to  it. 
Be  true  to  it  I 

You  think  of  yourself  as  carrying  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  for  your  people,  but  you  little  know  what  a 
sad  anxiety  is  lying  on  the  hearts  of  some  who 
sit  in  the  pews  before  you  when  they  see  your 
spirtual  earnestness  growing  lukewarm.  Could 
you  but  realize  it  you  would  drop  down  upon 
your  knees  in  more  bumble  and  beseeching 
prayer  than  you  have  known  for  many  a  day. 

From  all  over  our  land  comes  the  general 
clamor  for  preachers  who  will  attract  the  people. 
All  sorts  of  new  things  are  devised  to  “draw” 
large  congregations.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
who  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  himself,  who  did 
not  fire  others  ?  What  we  need  is  a  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  pulpit ;  when  it  once  gets  hold 
there  it  will  spread  fast  enough  amongst  the 
people,  we  may  trust  to  that.  And  herein  lies 
the  solution  to  the  whole  question. 

A  Voice  From  The  Pew. 


PBE-ABRAHAMIC  CHRONOLOGY. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  read  the  article  of  Professor 
John  T.  Duffield,  under  the  above  heading  in 
The  Evangelist  of  March  25th,  with  pleasure, 
surprise,  and  perplexity;  pleasure  and  surprise 
at  such  opinions  from  such  a  conservative 
source,  and  perplexity  as  to  “where  we  are  at” 
just  now  in  our  Presbyterian  family  matters. 

Professor  William  Henry  Green’s  article,  which 
Professor  DufiSeld  quotes  and  endorses,  is  an 
effort  to  remove  one  of  the  apparent  conflicts 
between  revelation  and  science.  It  is  an  exam* 
ination  of  the  genealogies  of  Genesis,  chapters 
V.  and  xi. ,  upon  which  the  current  chronology  is 
based. 

Those  genealogies  give  in  each  case  the  age  of 
the  father  at  the  birth  of  the  son,  and  it  is  by 
adding  these  numbers  together  that  the  length 
of  time  from  the  creation  to  Abraham  is  found. 

Professor  Green  makes  room  for  an  indefinite 
extension  of  time  within  the  limits  mentioned 
in  the  record  by  claiming  that  the  Hebrew  word 
“begat”  may  be  used  with  equal  propriety  of  an 
immediate  or  a  remote  descendant 
*  He  says:  (Italics  mine)  “When  it  is  said,  for 
example,  that  ‘Enoch  lived  ninety  years  and 
begat  Kenan,’  the  well  established  Biblical 
usage  of  the  word  ‘begat’  makes  this  statement 
equally  true  and  equally  accordant  with  analogy, 
whether  Kenan  was  an  immediate  or  a  remote 
descendant  of  Enoch ;  whether  Kenan  was  him* 
self  born  when  Enoch  was  ninety  years  of  age, 
or  one  was  born  from  whom  Kenan  sprang.” 
....  “Apart  from  his  inspiration,  Moses  could 
not  have  made  a  mistake  here.  He  lived  in  the 
glorious  period  of  that  Egyptian  monarchy,  when 
its  monuments  were  in  their  freshness  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  were  well  understood.  If,  then, 
Egyptian  antiquity  contradicts  the  current 
chronology,  it  simply  shows  that  this  chronol¬ 
ogy  is  based  upon  an  unfounded  assumption 
and  assigns  a  meaning  to  the  ante-Abrahamie 
genealogy  which  Moses  could  never  have  in¬ 
tended  that  it  should  have.  ” 

....  “The  whole  impression  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  Abraham’s  days  is  that  the  flood  was  an 
event  long'since  past,  and  that  the  actors  in  it 
had  passed  away  ages  before.  And  yet  if  a 
chronology  is  to  be  constructed  out  of  this 
genealogy,  Noah  was  for  fifty-eight  years  the 
contemporary  of  Abraham,  and  Shem  actually 
survived  him  thirty-five  years,  provided  chapter 
xi.  26  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  that 
Abraham  was  born  in  Terah’s  seventieth  year. 
This  conclusion  is  well  nigh  incredible.  The 
calculation,  which  leads  to  such  a  result,  must 
proceed  upon  a  wrong  assumption.  ” 

“On  these  various  grounds  we  conclude  that 


the  Scriptures  furnish  no  data  for  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  computation  prior  to  the  life  of  Abraham ; 
and  that  the  Mosaic  records  do  not  fix,  and 
were  not  intended  to  fix,  the  precise  date  either 
of  the  flood  or  of  the  creation  of  the  world.” 

Professor  Green  finds  in  heathen  inscriptions, 
and  in  scientific  conclusions,  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  the  sacred  text  of  error,  if  taken  in 
its  “natural  sense.” 

The  discussion  of  Professor  Green’s  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated  “begat,” 
is  elastic  enough  to  include  the  rendering  he 
here  gives  it,  must  be  left  to  those  whose  spe¬ 
cial  training  qualifies  them  for  the  work. 

The  parallel  passages  referred  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  its  correctness.  For  our  present 
purpose  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  we  are  at 
once  confronted  by  difficulties  greater  than  be¬ 
fore. 

The  argument  from  analogy^fails,  for  in  no 
one  of  the  other  genealogies  cited  does  the 
record  bind  us  at  eacb*step'to  an  immediate 
descendant  by  giving  the  age'of2.the  father  at 
the  birth  of  the  son,  and  the  number  of  years 
he  lived  after  the  birth  of  the  son. 

This  hypothesis  must  assume  that  Moses  in 
giving  what  he  expressly  declares  “is  the  book 
(record)  of  the  generations  of  Adam,”  and  mak¬ 
ing  in  it  a  series  of  connected  historical  state¬ 
ments  as  precise  and  definite  as  language  can 
express,  not  only  omitted  steps,  and  concealed 
the  omission  by  substituting  the  name  of  a  re¬ 
mote  descendant  for  the  name  of  the  son,  but 
further  covered  up  and  misrepresented^the  mat¬ 
ter  by  stating  in  each  case  that  the  father  lived 
a  precise  number  of  years  after  the  birth  of  this 
remote  descendant  whose  name  he  had  substi¬ 
tuted. 

When  we  consider  the  long  periods  of  time 
that  must  be  covered  by  the  omissions  in  this 
genealogical  record  in  order  to  harmonize  it 
with  the  demands  of  science,  periods  immensely 
longer  than  are  included  in  the  record  itself,  the 
absurdity  of  the  second  misrepresentation  in 
each  case,  which  this  hypothesis  must  charge 
upon  Moses,  appears. 

As  a  sample  of  destructive  Higher  Criticism 
this  surpasses  anything  I  have  found  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

(Those  wishing  a  fuller  discussion  of  Professor 
Green’s  hypothesis  will  find  it  oh  pages  54  and 
55  of  that  reverent  and  scholarly  little  book, 
“What  is  Inspiration?”  by  Rev.  John  DeWitt, 
D.D.,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Biblical  Exe¬ 
gesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  (Reformed) 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ) 

We  are  not,  however,  now  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  correctness  of  Professor  Green’s  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  original  manu¬ 
script.  Neither  of  these  able  Professors  makes 
a  suggestion  that  the  difficulties  could  possibly 
have  arisen  from  human  gloss  or  errors  of 
transcription. 

The  hypothesis  assumes  errors,  intentionally 
made  and  carefully  covered  up,  in  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  original  text,  errors  which  de¬ 
stroy  its  historical  accuracy,  which  have  misled 
the  world  to  the  present  time,  and  which  now 
make  the  text  meaningless  to  us. 

Professor  Duffield  agrees  with  and  supports 
Professor  Green  in  this  hypothesis. 

But  the  third  charge  upon  which  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Briggs  was  convicted  of  heresy  accuses  him 
of  “teaching* that  errors  may  have  existed  in 
the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  it 
came  from  its  authors.” 

The  General  Assembly  in  its  Judicial  Deliv¬ 
erance  upon  the  case  says,  “We  find  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  errancy  of  Scripture,  as  it  came 
from  them  to  whom  and  through  whom  God  orig¬ 
inally  communicated  his  revelation,  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture 
itself.” 

Here  lies  the  perplexity.  The  Assembly  sub- 
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pendbd  Dr.  Briggs  from  the  ministry  for  this 
heresy,  and  inflicted  the  same  punishment  upon 
Professor  H.  P.  Smith  for  defending  Dr.  Briggs. 
Will  the  Assembly  now  restore  those  men,  or 
will  it  suspend  Professor  Green  for  the  same 
heresy,  and  Professor  Duffield  for  supporting 
him  ?  Or,  is  there  some  mysterious  line,  known 
at  Princeton  but  undiscovered  elsewhere,  cross¬ 
ing  the  path  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  “beyond 
which  he  who  goes  is  lost  Or,  does  it  all  de¬ 
pend  upon  who  makes  the  criticism  ? 

Our  good  Dr.  Lampe  told  us  the  other  day  at 
Omaha  that  the  Higher  Criticism  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  discredited  and  that  the  Liberals  are  not 
showing  their  heads ! 

He  spoke  too  hastily  and  should  return  at  once 
to  look  after  Princeton,  for  Higher  Criticism 
seems  to  have  broken  out  there  in  virulent 
form.  S.  A.  Fabband. 

Kewark.  N.  J.,  April  15,  1807. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPER¬ 
ANCE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

First. — Your  Committee,  without  repeating 
the  recommendations  of  their  last  report,  desire 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  in  each 
church,  as  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  a 
Permanent  Committee  appointed  by  the  session, 
to  promote  temperance  principles  and  practice. 

While  none  deny  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
few  church  members  take  a  personal  interest  in 
suppressing  it ;  most  are  content  if  they  individ¬ 
ually  avoid  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

The  discouraging  fact  is  not  alone  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  evil,  but  the  amazing  indifference  to 
it.  All  suffer  from  it.  Taxes  are  increased; 
the  worst  elements  in  the  community  rule;  mis¬ 
ery  and  crime  abound ;  religious  efforts  are  con¬ 
tinually  thwarted ;  every  church,  almost  every 
family  feels  the  contamination;  yet  the  appeals 
of  the  General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee,  or  those  of  other  temperance  organizations, 
fail  to  receive  any  adequate  response. 

Second. — It  would  be  difiQcult  to  overstate  the 
Deed  of  pertinent  literature  and  enlarged  work 
in  this  direction  among  our  young  people,  the 
foreign  population  and  the  freedmen  at  the 
South. 

Your  Committee  again  express  the  conviction, 
that  in  the  Sunday-school  preeminently  temper¬ 
ance  instruction  should  have  a  prominent  place. 

Third. — We  also  again  urge  that  sessions  be 
requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  using 
unfermented  wine  at  the  sacramental  table. 

Fourth.  — We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
agitation  for  closing  saloons  on  the  Sabbath 
rightfully  claims  increasing  support  on  the  part 
of  our  churches. 

Fifth. — The  Committee  desires  to  suggest  that 
as  one  method  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
thirsty  and  preventing  resort  to  liquor  shops,  it 
may  be  possible  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  chur¬ 
ches  to  erect,  either  within  their  own  enclosure 
or  on  the  street  adjacent,  a  simple  drinking- 
fountain  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  This 
has  already  been  done  in  connection  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  churches. 

In  conclusion  we  ask  that  prompt  replies  may 
be  sent  to  the  recently  issued  circular  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  mailed  to  each  pastor. 

D.  Stuart  Dodge,  Chairman ;  Titus  B.  Meigs, 

Elder,  Committee. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS  AT  DANYII.I.E. 

Lebanon,  Kt.,  April  19, 1897. 
Dear  Dr.  Field  ;  In  your  paper  of  the  15th 
inst.,  it  is  stated  “that  the  Danville  Seminary 
Board  has  resolved  to  discontinue  ^all  aid  to  stu¬ 
dents  attending  the  Seminary,  after  the  present 
session.’’  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Danville 
Seminary  Board  has  taken  no  such  action,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  do  so.  We  have 
been  assisting  students  in  the  Seminary  from  the 
Seminary  funds,  and  expect  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  Will  you  be  kina  enough  to  correct  the 
statement  in  your  next  paper? 

I  believe  the  Louisville  Seminarv,  Southern 
Church,  has  taken  some  action  in  this  matter, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  your  mistake 
D  reference  to  Danville  Seminary. 

Sincerely  yours,  M.  Waller. 


THE  HAMPTON  SOLUTION. 

By  Rev.  Charles  B.  Chapin.  D.D. 

Thn  solution  of  what  ?  Or,  rather,  what  is 
the  problem  to  be  solved  ?  That  of  the  black 
race  and  the  red,  the  negro  and  the  Indian. 

While  as  a  country  we  have  many  and  grave 
problems  that  are  pressing  for  a  solution,  that 
relating  to  the  two  races  mentioned  above  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  serious.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  and  for  the  millions  of  negroes  in  the 
South,  simple,  ignorant,  and  inefficient  ?  How 
shall  we  treat  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Indians,  to  the  manor  born,  and  yet  crowded 
back,  driven  away,  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
our  people  ? 

These  vexed  problems  that  relate  to  two  entire 
races,  Hampton  Institute  is  bravely  trying  to 
solve,  and  successfully,  too. 

General  Armstrong,  the  noble  founder  of  the 
school,  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  beautiful, 
picturesque,  and  convenient  spot  than  the  158 
acres  upon  the  shores  of  Hampton  Roads.  There 
is  a  water  front  of  over  half  a  mile,  and  one 
never  tires  of  the  magnificent  view ;  while  the 
grounds  with  some  sixty  buildings  attractively 
grouped  upon  them,  grow  in  fascination  as  the 
visitor  walks  about.  There  are  well  kept  lawns 
and  flower-beds,  and  tine  old  trees,  while  in  the 
centre  is  the  beautiful  church  with  its  graceful 
tower  seen  for  miles  about. 

Some  two  miles  away  are  Old  Point  Comfort 
and  Fortress  Monroe,  which  add  to  the  interest 
of  Hampton’s  location,  while  they  in  turn  look 
,upon  the  Institution  as  a  help  to  them. 

But  Hampton  has  more  than  its  beautiful 
situation  to  commend  it.  There  are  here,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  President  Frissell,  Chap¬ 
lain  Turner,  and  a  noble  band  of  some  eighty 
teachers  and  heads  of  departments,  600  students, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  460  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  140  Indians. 

The  day  begins  at  5.15  A.M.  and  ends  at  9.40 
P.  M. ,  and  the  hours  between  are  crowded  with 
hard  work  and  pleasant  recreation. 

Three  kinds  of  training  are  steadily  and  faith¬ 
fully  given,  and  it  is  because  of  this  three  fold 
training  that  the  Institution  is  reaching  so  deep 
down,  so  far  out,  and  so  high  up. 

There  is  first  the  hand  training.  A  trade 
school  with  many  departments  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  boys,  and  the  Industrial  depart¬ 
ment  has  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
^cellence.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  every  boy  is 
turned  out  a  skilful  workman  in  that  form  of 
work  to  which  he  has  been  found  best  adapted. 
Bricklaying,  carpentering,  farming,  caring  for 
cattle,  blacksmithing,  printing  and  tailoring, 
are  taught  under  competent  instructors. 

The  girls  are  carefully  trained  in  sewing  and 
in  ail  forms  of  domestic  service,  so  that  they 
come  out  from  the  school  “home-makers’’  in  a 
very  high  and  practical  sense. 

Let  one  visit  the  Exhibit-room,  where  samples 
of  all  the  articles  made  by  the  students  are  dis¬ 
played,  and  he  will  be  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship. 

Then  there  is  the  head  training  that  is  daily 
given.  Some  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  land 
are  here,  who  have  given  up  or  refused  higher 
salaries  in  schools  and  Colleges,  to  take  part  in 
this  great  educational  work.  The  result  is  that 
students  leave  the  Institute  with  an  up-to-date 
education.  One  striking  evidence  is  the  case  of 
Booker  T.  Washington,  now  so  prominently  be¬ 
fore  the  public  as  the  President  of  the  Tuskegee 
school.  He  is,  as  Chaplain  Turner  told  us,  “one 
of  the  Hampton  boys.’’ 

But  higher  and  better  than  ail  is  the  heart 
training.  While  in  no  sense  a  denominational 
school,  a  religious  atmosphere  pervades  the 
place,  and  the  chief  aim  is  to  make,  not  work¬ 


men,  not  scholars,  but  men  and  women  of  God, 
in  short,  Christians. 

And  that  success  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  work¬ 
ers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
winter  there  have  been  some  seventy  conversions, 
and  the  great  majority  of  graduates  go  out  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians. 

Every  Sunday  morning  about  100  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  go  into  the  town  and  neighborhood  round 
about  for  missionary  work.  At  eleven  o’clock 
there  is  the  negro  Sunday-school  and  the  Indian 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  writer  at¬ 
tended  the  latter  meeting  and  found  it  one  of 
touching  interest. 

In  the  afternoon  at  two,  comes  the  Indian 
Sunday-school,  and  the  church  service  at  four. 

In  the  evening  there  is  another  religious  ser  - 
vice,  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  singing  of 
negro  songs.  And  such  singing  I  One  is  thrilled. 
The  power  and  the  pathos  of  it  all  is  indescriba¬ 
ble. 

There  are  also  daily  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  an  Indian  Temperance  Society,  a  negro 
Christian  Endeavor  and  a  very  flourishing 
King’s  Daughter’s  Circle,  and  Bible  instruction 
is  daily  given.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Hampton 
turns  out  Christ- men  and  Christ- women  ? 

Such  a  three-fold  training  cannot  but  have 
encouraging  results.  The  negro  students  go 
South  to  their  homes,  and  a  transforming  process 
begins,  until  whole  communities  become  prosper¬ 
ous,  self-supporting,  intelligent,  and  Christian. 
And  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  reservations 
to  which  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  return. 
Notable  and  touching  incidents  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  this  might  be  given,  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  sent  out  and  then  permanently  cut 
off  from  all  contact  with  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  the 
Hampton  work  is  the  following  up  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  after  lives  and  work,  by  personal 
visits  from  their  old  teachers.  Thus  they  are 
encouraged  and  incited  to  renewed  effort,  and 
the  school  itself  has  the  great  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  a  positive  assurance  that  it  is  doing 
telling  work,  not  only  for  individuals  but  for 
communities;  indeed,  for  the  nation  itself. 

What  better  solution  can  be  found  of  the  negro 
and  the  Indian  problems  ?  What  is  the  one  great 
need  ?  Not  of  more  students,  for  there  is  not 
room  for  all  who  desire  to  come.  Nor  of  more 
property,  for  there  is  land  enough.  Nor  of  more 
teachers,  for  there  is  a  full  corps.  But  of 
money;  money  for  the  erection  of  new  build¬ 
ings,  money  for  an  endowment  fund. 

It  costs  8125,000  a  year  to  run  the  school,  850,- 
000  of  which  come  from  assured  sources,  leaving 
875,000  each  y  ar  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription.  This  is  a  great  burden  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  work.  They  should  not  have  to 
bear  it.  Teaching,  management,  training — these 
things  themselves  are  a  great  responsibility,  ' 
without  the  additional  financial  weight.  Sev¬ 
enty  dollars  pays  the  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  a 
year,  the  scholar  in  each  case  writing  two  let¬ 
ters  a  year  to  the  donor,  in  the  one  telling  who 
he  is  and  what  he  hopes  to  do,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  what  has  been  done.  A  Sunday-school  or  a 
missionary  society  may  take  a  scholarship  or 
even  half  of  one.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  almost  always  a  deficiency. 

It  is  the  Hampton  policy  never  to  ask  for 
money,  but  simply  to  tell  Christian  and  patri¬ 
otic  men  and  women  of  the  work  and  its  needs 
and  let  them  make  their  own  silent  appeal.  But 
this  policy  does  not  bind  the  writer  of  this  article. 

When  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  so  generously  given  to  our 
Colleges  and  Universities,  shall  Hampton  be 
passed  by?  For  Hampton,  be  it  remembered,  in 
addition  to  the  general  education  given,  is 
bravely  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  two  down¬ 
trodden  races  and  thus  is  doing  much  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  nation.  Who  will  have  a  part  in  thi 
solution  ? 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

■■■  ♦  — 

The  Independent  notes  the  appointment  of 
President  James  B.  Angell  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  United  States  Minister  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  with  high  approval,  as  do  all  who  know 
him  well.  We  cannot  say  that  we  envy  him  the 
task  which  a  man  of  his  good  knowledge  of  the 
East  must  discern  as  now  devolving  upon  our 
representative  in  that  vexed  capital,  but  that 
he  will  enter  upon  and  prosecute  it  with  both  zeal 
*nd  discretion,  we  have  no  doubt.  We  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  new  administration  on  the  excellence 
of  its  choice  for  this,  just  now  most  difficult 
post  in  all  our  diplomatic  service.  Our  contem¬ 
porary  says: 

The  new  Minister  will  have  a  most  difficult 
task ;  but  we  believe  that  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  he  will  prove  fully  equal  to  it.  His 
experience  as  special  envoy  to  China,  and  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  Immigration  Treaty  with  that  Em¬ 
pire  has  given  him  an  insight  into  Oriental 
methods  of  thought  and  action,  and  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  relations  between  European 
and  Asiatic  politics.  As  member  of  the  Behring 
Sea  Commission  he  has  become  familiar  with 
Western  diplomatic  usages.  Aside  from  this 
practical  introduction  to  his  duties  he  has  long 
been  a  careful  student  of  international  law  and 
politics,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  missions  in 
Turkey.  On  some  accounts  we  are  sorry  that 
efforts  to  raise  the  rank  of  the  Legation,  or  to 
secure  a  special  character  for  the  new  repre¬ 
sentative  have  failed,  and  yet  there  are  advan¬ 
tages  in  pursuing  regular  methods.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  asks  no  extraordinary  privileges,  claims 
no  peculiar  rights.  It  may  be  just  as  well  that 
it  presents  no  exceptional  features  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment. 

If  President  Angell  is  to  succeed  he  will  need 
the  cordial,  efficient  support  of  the  Government. 
The  Turkish  Government  must  be  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  not  only  through  our  Legation  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  through  its  Legation  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  American  citizens  must  be  protected 
and  that  violations  of  American  rights  must  be 
punished.  Mere  apologies,  promises  for  the 
future,  are  not  sufficient.  Indemnities  must  be 
paid.  Criminals  must  be  brought  to  trial  and 
punished.  Such  farces  as  those  that  followed 
the  attack  on  Miss  Melton,  the  murders  of  Lenz 
and  Stupe,  the  destruction  of  property  at  Har- 
fit,  Marash  and  Constantinople,  the  arrest  and 
eportation  of  Knapp,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
other  cases,  will  not  be  submitted  to.  There 
need  be,  there  must  be,  no  bluster.  We  have 
had  enough  of  that  for  four  years.  What  we 
want  now  is  intelligent,  firm  action.  That 
President  Angell  will  give. 


Zion’s  Herald  touches  upon  the  present  re¬ 
lations  of  Hawaii  and  Japan — to  both  which 
countries  the  new  administration  at  Washington 
now  sends  new  men  to  represent  and  take  care  of 
American  interests.  Pacific  questions  and  in¬ 
terests,  heretofore  of  secondary  importance,  are 
looming  on  the  horizon  : 

Precisely  what  Japan  intends  by  her  “peace¬ 
ful  invasion’’  of  Hawaii  she  does  not  divulge. 
Her  colonists  in  those  islands  already  number 
24,407,  or  over  one-third  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  and  hundreds  of  emigrants  are  sent  thither 
every  month.  The  labor  market  is  glutted,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  those  newly  arriving  to  do. 
Their  numerical  supremacy  has  become  such  a 
menace  that  President  Dole  recently  attempted 
to  check  the  tide  by  refusing  permission  to  land 
to  a  party  of  448  Japanese.  Part  of  these  were 
contract  laborers,  and  were  excluded  by  law ; 
the  others  were  turned  back  because  they  did 
not  possess  $50  each  in  gold.  Thereupon  the 
Japanese  consul-general  entered  a  strong  protest 
and  appealed  to  his  Government.  The  Japanese 
press  bristled  with  advice  that  “a  firm  atti¬ 
tude’’ 'should  be  taken  towards  both  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  and  the  American  governments.  A 
Japanese  war  ship  has  been  ordered  to  Hono¬ 
lulu;  almost  simultaneously  orders  were  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  “Philadelphia”  at  San  Francisco 
to  proceed  to  the  same  port.  A  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Hawaiian  authorities,  in 
calling  for  “tenders  for  a  new  road,”  that  “at 
least  3)  per  cent,  of  the  unskilled  laborers  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  work  are  to  consist  of  Hawaiians, 
Americans  or  Europeans,  ’  ’  will  not  tend  to  allay 


the  excitement.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
Asiatic  labor  has  been  directly  discriminated 
against,  and  the  effect  will  be  watched  with  in¬ 
terest.  This  country  has  declined  thus  far  to 
annex  Hawaii ;  it  has,  however,  formally  an¬ 
nounced  its  determination  to  Mrmit  no  foreign 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  tne  islands.  This 
tacit  protectorate  may  prove  insufficient. 


The  Voice  can  look  up,  as  well  as  down — on  the 
saloons.  What  it  sees  is  thus  set  forth : 

A  mysterious  air  ship  is  figuring  very  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  newspaper  reports  from  the  West, 
and  threatens  to  outdo  all  the  wonderful  per¬ 
formances  that  have  heretofore,  at  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  been  attributed  to  the  sea-ser- 
ent.  This  air-ship,  like  the  sea-serpent,  has 
een  seen  by  many  people  who  are  said  to  be 
very  reputable,  and  who  are  ready  to  put  their 
hands  on  their  hearts  and  make  affidavit, 
jointly  and  severally,  as  to  the  wonder  they  have 
seen.  The  air  ship,  like  the  sea  serpent,  is  seen 
at  points  a  wide  distance  apart,  at  times  re¬ 
markably  close  together.  Kansas  City  was  the 
scene  of  the  air  ship’s  exploits  when  our  eagle 
eye  first  took  notice  of  the  reports,  but,  like 
the  manifestations  of  spiritualism,  it  appeared 
only  at  night  time,  manifesting  itself  only  by  a 
moving  searchlight  and  a  dim  dark  bulk  indis¬ 
tinctly  descried  moving  about  in  the  heavens. 
Omaha  became  jealous,  and  the  air  ship  soon 
began  to  figure  in  the  reports  which  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspaper  correspondents  sent  out  (at  so 
much  per  inch)  from  that  point.  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  are  both  High-License  cities.  But 
the  ability  to  see  the  air  ship  was  not  confined 
to  High  -  License  cities.  Davenport,  Iowa, 
where  the  mulct  law  prevails,  and  Minneapolis, 
where  the  patrol  system  prevails,  have  also  been 
the  scene  of  its  nightly  gyrations,  and  there 
comes  now  a  tentative  sort  of  report  that  the 
air-ship  has  been  seen  at  Coney  Island.  But 
here  the  line  should  be  drawn.  Coney  Island 
has  her  sea-serpents;  what  does  she  want  of  an 
air-ship  ?  Let  the  inland  towns  have  something 
of  their  own.  Coney  Island  has  no  business 
laying  claim  to  the  air  ship  at  least  so  early  in 
the  season. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  includes  this  highly 
scenic  interview  between  Bishop  and  Rector, 
among  its  “English  Notes.”  It  took  place  ap¬ 
parently  while  the  congregation  waited  : 

At  a  confirmation  service  in  the  parish  church, 
Gorleston,  Yarmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
on  entering  the  chancel  observed  lighted  candles 
on  the  altar,  and  at  once  desire  the  vicar. 
Rev.  Forbes  A.  Philips,  to  remove  them.  The 
vicar  declined.  He  was  then  authoritatively  re¬ 
quested  to  remove  them,  but  firmly  refused. 
A  lively  colloquy  ensued,  the  service  being  de¬ 
layed  meanwhile.  The  vicar  said  he  had  previ 
ously  had  lights  upon  the  altar  and  no  objection 
bad  been  taken  by  the  Bishop.  Besides,  he  had 
control  in  his  own  church,  which  was  only  lent 
for  the  purposes  of  the  confirmation.  The  candi¬ 
dates  could  go  to  Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft,  but  in 
that  church  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his 
rights.  The  Bishop  urged  that  some  persons 
present  might  object.  The  vicar  told  the  Bishop 
to  ask  objectors  to  declare  themselves,  which  the 
Bishop  declined  to  do.  The  Bishop  then  ordered 
the  church- wardens  to  remove  or  extinguish  the 
lighte.  but  these  gentlemen  said  they  bad  no 
authority  within  the  chancel  rails.  His  lord- 
ship  informed  the  vicar  be  should  not  proceed 
with  the  service  unless  the  lights  were  removed. 
The  vicar  promptly  replied  that  if  in  one  minute 
his  lordship  did  not  make  up  his  mind  what 
course  be  should  take,  he  should  proceed  with 
the  service,  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  declare  the 
candidates  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
throwing  upon  the  Bishop  the  responsibility  of 
rejecting  them.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
the  vicar  took  out  his  watch,  bolding  it  while 
the  Bishop  made  up  his  mind.  At  the  expiry  of 
the  time  the  Bishop  proceeded  with  the  service. 
At  the  close  the  Bishop  declined  to  join  in  the 
procession.  ^ 


The  Examiner  favors  the  deliberate  and  medi¬ 
tative  administration  and  reception  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Surely,  in  the  whole  round  of  church 
services  there  ought  to  be  one  on  this  order : 

Do  not  those  of  our  churches  that  observe  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  a  mere  addendum  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  service  make  a  serious  mistake  ? 
The  arrangement,  we  are  aware,  is  a  matter  of 
convenience ;  but  that,  surely,  is  not  a  suflficient 
justification  for  it  if,  as  we  are  constrained  to 


believe,  the  importance  and  impressiveness  of 
the  Supper  are  thereby  diminisheia  in  the  minds 
of  the  participants.  It  compels,  or  at  any  rate 
induces  a  hurried,  and  often  an  undignifi^  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  sacred  ordinance.  There  is  no 
time  for  the  quiet,  deliberate  service  which  alone 
befits  the  occasion.  The  thought  is  too  often, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  fnot  on  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
but  on  the  waiting  dinner  at  home.  Might  it 
not  be  better,  if  that  were  necessary,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Supper  less  often,  and  give  more  time 
and  thought  to  it  ?  Our  own  conviction, 
strengthened  by  years  of  observation,  is  that, 
when  made  a  special  service,  and  partaken  of  in 
a  manner  befitting  its  sacredness  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  its  spiritual  infiuence  is  very 
greatly  enhanced. 


The  Outlook  refers  to  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  now  before  Governor  Black  for  his  sig¬ 
nature.  Parties  for  and  against  the  measure 
have  been  beard  by  their  representatives,  but 
nothing  that  could  be  offered  up  at  Albany  pre¬ 
sents  so  strong  an  argument  against  New  York’s 
bi-partizan  Police  Board,  as  the  present  demoral¬ 
ized  condition"  of  that  important  commission 
which  is  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the  entire 
good  order  and  security  of  this  great  city.  Our 
contemporary  thus  sums  up  the  situation : 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  but  is  disapproved  by  the  Mayor  of 
New  York.  The  objections  to  the  charter  are 
chiefiy:  (1)  That  consolidation  is  undesirable 
on  any  terms;  (2)  that  this  charter  is  defective 
in  that  it  provides  for  too  large  a  representative 
body,  and  for  two  representative  bodies  where 
one  would  suffice;  maintains  a  bi-partisan  Police 
Board,  and  commits  the  machinery  of  election 
to  that  Board;  (3)  that  the  Charter  has  been 
“jammed  through”  with  a  haste  which  is  in 
itself  suspicious,  and  is  certain  to  give  us  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  crude  and  ill-digested,  and  that 
this  suspicion  is  increased  by  the  contemporane¬ 
ous  introduction  of  bills  which  provide  for  ex¬ 
pensive  improvements  under  the  direction  of 
special  commissioners,  appointed  in  violation  of 
the  principle  of  “Home  Rule,  ”  and  involving 
jobs  of  the  worst  description.  The  answer  to 
the  first  objection  is  that  it  comes  too  late,  that 
consolidation  has  been  so  far  determined  on  that 
it  is  in  practical  politics  no  longer  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  second  objections,  that  they  are  real 
and  serious  but  not  fatal  objections,  and  that, 
despite  them,  the  Charter  is  an  improvement  on 
that  at  present  possessed  by  either  New  York  or 
Brooklyn ;  the  answer  to  the  third  is  that  this 
is  an  objection  to  the  bills  so  introduced,  which 
should  be  fought  with  all  the  power  which  hon¬ 
est  and  independent  citizens  possess,  and  that, 
if  the  battle  is  unsuccessful,  and,  despite 
this  Charter,  the  city  is  still  robbed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  State,  then  the 
Greater  New  York  should  demand  a  division  of 
the  State  into  two  States,  thus  securing  to  the 
population  of  Kings,  Qeens,  Westchester,  and 
I  New  York  Counties,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
that  right  of  self-government  which  this  Charter 
promises  to  them,  but  which  they  must  ap¬ 
parently  hold  at  the  sufferance  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

■  I 

The  Observer  refers  to  the  excellent  showing  of 
one  of  the  agencies  of  Presbytery : 

The  Church  Extension  Committee  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  has  published  its  report  for 
the  past  year.  It  is  a  paper  which  should  be 
read  by  all  the  Presbyterians  in  this  city.  The 
Reebytery  of  New  York  has  under  its  care  sixty- 
nine  places  where  religious  instruction  is  given 
and  Christian  worship  is  maintained.  Of  its 
fifty-four  churches,  twenty-nine  have  had  special 
care  and  aid,  and  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  has 
been  given  since  18OT,  through  this  committee, 
to  found  new  and  support  weak  churches. 
During  the  past  year  eight  churches  in  this 
city  have  received  help  to  pay  interest  other 
churches,  through  the  committee,  and  nine  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  aided  in  carrying  on  work.  The 
committee  should  have  at  least  $13,000  to  carry 
on  its  work  for  the  current  year,  and  if  anv  ad¬ 
vance  is  to  be  made  in  the  occupation  of  new 
fields,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  usefulness  of 
present  stations,  a  much  greater  amount  could 
be  wisely  used.  The  million  dollars  of  the  past 
is  bringing  its  return  in  some  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  churches  in  the  town,  and  another  million 
for  Presbyterian  church  extension  in  New  York 
would  be  a  good  investment. 
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The  Bible  Study  Union. 


The  Three  Great  Apostles 


SUNDAY.  MAT  9.  1897. 

XIX.— PAUL  IN  THESSALONICA,  BEREA, 
AND  ATHENS. 

Acte  zvii ;  1  Theee.  ii.  1-14. 
Thirty-three  milee  eoutbwest  from  Philippi  lay 
Amphipolis;  thirty  miles  farther,  Appollonia 
(not  the  city  of  that  name  on  the  Adriatic),  and 
thirty-seven  milee  beyond  Appollonia  wae 
Theeaalonica.  This  district  and  especially 
Thessalonica  (modern  Saloniki)  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  theatre  of  most  important  events 
in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  More 
than  almost  any  other  ancient  city  of  the  East 
has  Saloniki  kept  up  its  prestige  in  the  present 
day.  In  Paul’s  time  it  was  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  It  was  also  the  capital  of  Macedonia, 
a  busy  commercial  city,  and  naturally  contained 
many  Jews.  “The  synagogue’’  of  the  district 
was  situated  here.  To  this  synagogue  Paul  be¬ 
took  himself  for  three  successive  Sabbaths,  dis¬ 
cussing  with  the  rabbis  and  attendants  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  offered  them. 

Many  of  those  who  heard  him  believed,  but 
not  all  of  them  were  Jews.  Many  of  them  were 
“devout’’  Greeks,  and  there  were  many  of  the 
chief  women  of  the  city.  The  converts  were 
not  all,  however,  people  of  wealth.  Many  were 
small  traders  and  mechanics  (1  Thess.  iv.  11, 
12,  16)  and  evidently  the  church  that  Paul 
founded  here  was  not  as  well  to  do  as  that  of 
Philippi,  for  Paul  here  took  up  his  old  trade  of 
tent-making  (1  These,  ii.  9;  2  These,  iii.  8),  and 
twice  the  church  at  Philippi  sent  him  contri¬ 
butions  (Phil.  iv.  16). 

Though  we  read  of  only  three  Sabbaths  of 
preaching  in  the  synagogue,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  apostles  remained  here  longer  than  that. 
It  is  evident  that  Thessalonica  soon  became  an 
important  centre  of  evangelizing  work  (1  Thess. 
i.  8).  But  after  three  weeks,  the  Jews  began  to  be 
envious  because  of  the  number  of  Gentiles  who 
came  to  the  synagogue  to  hear  Paul,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  absented  himself  from  the  synagogue,  though 
he  did  not  give  up  his  work  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  question,  what  did  Paul  teach  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  we  may  prop¬ 
erly  pause  here  to  make  some  attempt  to  discover 
its  answer. 

It  needs  only  a  little  reflection  to  see  that 
Paul’s  preaching  must  have  been  different  from, 
more  elementary  than,  his  written  epistles.  His 
letters  were  addressed  to  Christians,  to  men  who 
had  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
His  sermons,  especially  those  preached  on  a  first 
visit  to  any  place,  must  have  been,  compared 
with  theee,  as  primary  lessons  to  an  advanced 
course.  One  very  significant  thing  may  be 
noted,  now  that  Paul’s  worR  is  to  be  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  among  Gentiles  than  ever  before :  the  use 
of  the  word  Ood  rather  than  Lord,  or  Christ. 
The  fact  to  which  this  points  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one:  Paul’s  first  care  was  to  give  the 
heathen  a  proper  notion  of  the  true  Ood.  So  we 
shall  find  it  in  Paul’s  speech  at  Athens,  so  in 
the  earlier  epistles,  which  continue  this  early 
teaching;  we  still  find  that  Paul’s  first  desire  is 
to  get  the  minds  of  his  once  heathen  converts 
perfectly  clear  upon  this  doctrine  of  the  one 
invisible  Ood  (1  Thess.  i.  9;  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  17; 
Eph.  iv.  17,  18).  The  Gospel  which  he  preached 
to  them  was  the  Oospel  of  Ood  (1  Thess.  ii.  9), 
no  leas  than  of  Jesus  Christ  and  redemption ; 
it  was  fundamental  to  their  Christian  develop¬ 
ment  that  they  should  have  a  right  conception  of 
God ;  in  a  vwy  real  sense  this  was  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  they  should  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  salvation.  To  the  Jews,  wherever  he 
ound  them,  the  central  fact  of  his  teaching  was 


always,ashere  inThes8alonica(Ac.  xvii.3),  “that 
the  Messiah  must  needs  have  suffered,  and  that 
this  Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  the  Mes¬ 
siah, ’’  but  to  the  uentiles  such  a  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  had  no  meanine.  All  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  needed  then  (and  needs  now)  to  be 
based  on  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  God. 

Upon  this  foundation,  Paul  unquestionably 
built  the  facts  ot  Jesus’  life  and  death.  His  work 
and  teachings.  The  Philippian  jailer  must  have 
known  something  of  theee  facts  (last  lesson),  or 
Paul’s  answer  to  his  question  could  not  have 
had  the  effect  it  did  have.  And  that  such  a 
man  as  this  jailer  had  heard  enough  about  Jesus 
to  enable  him  to  understand  Paul’s  answer, 
shows  that  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions  on  this  subject  must  have  be(<n  widely 
known  in  Philippi,  must  have  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  popular 
comment. 

These  teachings  were  surely  clothed  in  simple 
language.  Addressed  as  they  were  to  women, 
slaves,  ignorant  persons,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  otherwise  that  they  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  marvellous  effect  they  did  produce. 
And  it  is  a  striking  testimonial  to  the  enlight¬ 
ening  and  cultivating  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
one  which  ouGrht  to  command  more  attention 
than  it  does  command,  that  these  generally  igno¬ 
rant  persons  who  formed  the  larger  part  of  the 
Gentile  churches  became  able  to  apprehend  and 
to  profit  by  the  “strong  meat’’  of  the  epistles 
which  Paul  shortly  afterward  addressed  to  them. 
That  they  were  able  to  do  so  shows  most  conclu¬ 
sively  that  their  first  lessons  in  Christianity  had 
been  perfectly  simple,  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
limited  spiritual  apprehension,  and  that  they 
had  become,  by  them,  so  thoroughly  rooted  and 
grounded  in  elementary  truth  that  they'were  able 
afterward  to  make  rapid  growth  in  power  to 
assimilate  higher  truth. 

Persecution  at  least  broke  out  in  Thessalonica 
— from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  of  course.  They 
gathered  a  mob  and  besieged  the  house  of  Jason, 
the  host  of  the  apostles  (and  possibly  Paul’s  re¬ 
lation).  But  Paul  and  Silas  were  safely  hid¬ 
den,  and  the  mob  therefore  dragged  Jason  and 
some  other  believers  before  the  rulers,  with  an 
accusation  which  very  remarkably  corresponds 
with  the  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilate, 
(Acts  zvii.  7)  and  also  with  the  previous  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  Thessalonica.  This  was  a  free 
city  and  the  question  of  customs  was  not  very 
important.  The  important  thing  was  to  preserve 
Ihe  favor  of  the  Roman  emperor.  In  Philippi 
the  customs  were  all  important  (compare  zvi. 
21). 

The  rulers  (politarchs)  were  much  disturbed 
by  this  accusation.  It  put  them  in  an  awkward 
dilemma  between  the  Roman  law  and  the  mob. 
They  put  Jason  and  hie  friends  under  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  let  them  go ;  and  to  save 
them  needless  difficulties,  Paul  and  Silas  decided 
to  go  away  that  very  night,  leaving  the  incon¬ 
spicuous  Timothy  to  go  on  with  the  work  of 
building  up  the  church.  From  Paul’s  letter  it 
appears  that  before  leaving  he  had  organized 
the  church  and  ordained  its  officers. 

There  was  a  colony  of  Jews  in  Berea,  a  town 
on  the  slope  of  the  Olympian  range.  The  first 
act  of  the  apostles  wae  to  go  to  the  synagogue. 
The  Jews  of  Berea  were  of  remarkably  open 
mind  (zvii.  11).  Finding  that  all  Paul’s  teach¬ 
ing  was  borne  out  by  Scripture,  they  embraced 
the  new  doctrines  with  alacrity.  The  church  of 
Berea  seems  to  have  been  unusually  strong  and 
sound,  for  it  needed  no  such  special  admoni¬ 
tions  as  Paul  addressed  to  the  other  churches. 

From  the  first  letter  to  the  Theesalonians  we 
learn  that  Paul  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Berea — long  enough  for  Timothy  to  complete  his 
work  in  Thessalonica  and  join  the  others  (1  Thess. 
ii.  17,  18).  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  news 
of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  that  town 


reached  the  ill-disposed  Jews  of  Thessalonica, 
who  came  with  all  haste  to  Berea  and  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  “stirring  up  and  troubling  the  popu¬ 
lace.’’  The  danger  appears  to  have  been  greater 
than  usual ;  perhaps  there  was  not  in  this  city 
as  much  protection  from  mob  violence  as  else¬ 
where  ;  for  suddenly,  we  are  told,  the  brethren 
sent  Paul  a\yay  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  coast, 
where  he  could  most  easily  eavde  pursuit.  Silas 
and  Timothy  remained  behind — partly  because 
being  inconspicuous  persons  it  was  safe  for  them 
to  stay  and  go  on  with  the  work,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  their  going  would  increase  the  difficulties 
of  Paul’s  escape;  for  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a 
place  of  safety  he  sent  them  a  message  to  join 
him  W;th  all  speed  (Acte  zvii.  15). 

Paul,  however,  was  not  sent  away  alone. 
Faithful  brethren  of  Berea,  men  who  knew  the. 
country  well,  accompanied  him  to  the  sea,  six¬ 
teen  miles  distant,  and  taking  ship  with  him 
never  left  him  till  they  saw  him  safe  at  Athens 
where  the  enmity  of  his  persecutors  could  not 
reach  him. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  describe  Athens, 
which  though  sadly  fallen  from  its  early  glory, 
was  still  the  centre  of  the  culture  and  art,  tne 
home  of  the  thought  of  the  world.  What  Paul 
saw  of  art,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
moved  him  strongly,  but  not  as  they  would 
move  us.  They  spoke  to  him  of  a  dreaded 
paganism,  an  idolatry  which  sapped  the  very 
vitals  of  character ;  to  us,  the  ancient  paganism 
has  no  allurement  and  no  menace,  and  these  things 
speak  to  us  only  of  beauty.  It  was  not  a  token 
of  lack  of  the  sense  for  beauty  that  Paul  saw  in 
these  works  only  idols,  dangerous  to  man  and 
dishonoring  to  God,  though  it  is  true  that  He¬ 
brew  culture  had  no  place  for  beauty  of  this 
kind.  Theee  things  were  idols  then. 

The  lonely  days  that  Paul  spent  in  waiting 
for  his  colleagues  he  gave  to  “attentively  con¬ 
sidering’’  these  things.  His  soul  was  stirred  to 
its  very  depths,  and  he  gave  much  time  to  con¬ 
versation  either  with  the  Jews  in  their  synagogue 
or  with  the  Athenians  in  that  Agora,  where  four 
hundred  years  before  Socrates  had  “reasoned’* 
and  taught. 

The  truths  that  Socrates  had  taught,  the  high¬ 
est  that  man  before  Christ  had  been  able  to 
reach,  had  long  been  practically  forgotten.  There 
were  now  four  schools  of  philosophers  who  led 
the  thinking  of  the  Greeks — chief  among  them 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans.  The  Stoics 
taught  that  God  pervaded  all  things  and  could 
not  exist  independently  of  matter ;  that  the  soul 
was  material,  and  a  resurrection,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible.  The  Epicureans  were  practically 
atheists,  but  held  that  it  wae  well  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  believe  in  the  gods. 

Of  Paul’s  reasonings  the  Stoics  said  contemp¬ 
tuously,  “He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  new 
demons’’ — precisely  the  crime  of  which^Socrates 
was  accused;  but  in  Paul’s  days  the  Athenians 
were  too  little  in  earnest  to  dream  of  persecuting 
a  man  for  opinion.  The  Epicureans  simply 
ridiculed  him  as  a  babbler.  But  both  schools 
and  all  Athenians  liked  to  hear  new  things  and 
they  invited  him  to  speak  to  them  in  the  quiet 
of  that  ancient  seat  of  justice,  the  Areopagus — 
Mars’  Hill. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Luke  has  not  given  us 
all  of  Paul’s  speech.  What  we  have  here  may 
be  read  in  two  minutes ;  possibly  he  spoke  an  hour 
or  more,  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish 
his  discourse.  What  we  have  is  a  summary 
of  bis  speech  given  mainly  in  his  own  words. 
He  taught  that  he  could  not  be  held  to  be  a 
“setter  forth  of  strange  demons,’’  since  the 
Athenians  admitted  other  gods  than  they  knew 
of,  that  they  themselves  gave  evidence  of  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  a  knowledge  of  some  higher  power  than 
they  yet  knew,  and  that  the  God  of  the  Jews 
did  meet  precisely  that  need.  For  this  God  was 
not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  all  men. 
His  doctrine  of  God  was  sufficiently  like  that  of 
the  Stoics  to  command  their  attention  and  suf- 
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ficiently  unlike  it  to  interest  the  Epicureans, 
but  when  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  resurrection, 
he  touched  upon  a  doctrine  refused  by  both 
schools.  It  moved  them,  not  to  fury,  but  to 
scorn.  A  burst  of  laughter,  mingled  with  jeers, 
interrupted  the  Apostle  and  the  crowd  rapidly 
melted  away.  A  few  courteous  ones  intimated 
that  they  would  like  to  hear  more  another  day, 
and  one  man,  a  judge  of  that  high  court,  Diony¬ 
sius,  had  heard  enough  to  make  him  in  the  end 
a  believer.  A  few  persons  of  no  prominence  also 
found  in  his  teachings  the  food  their  souls 
needed.  But  on  the  whole,  Paul’s  work  in 
Athens  was  a  failure. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  Preaching  to  the  Jews. 

Acts  xiii.  26-39. 

Golden  Text. — Through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins. — Acts  xiii.  38. 

The  missionary  company  did  not  remain  long 
in  Perga.  It  is  certain  that  they  pushed  north¬ 
ward  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  a  Roman  colonia 
high  up  among  the  mountains.  There  were 
Jews  there,  and  a  good  many  Gentiles  who 
were  devout  and  God-fearing.  The  sermon  of 
which  our  lesson  is  a  part  was  preached  by  Paul 
in  the  synagogue  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  rulers. 

The  sermon  (verses  16-25)  began  with  a  few 
words  of  address,  which  included  with  the 
“men  of  Israel”  all  those  not  of  Israel  who 
feared  God ;  and  then  went  on  to  a  brief  review 
of  God’s  ancient  mercies,  showing  how  His  free 
grace  and  mercy  had  ever  followed  the  Jewish 
people  through  centuries  of  weakness  and  sin, 
and  had  been  crowned  by  the  sending  of  the 
promised  Saviour. 

Paul  then  went  on  to  offer  the  salvation 
brought  by  this  Saviour  to  those  then  present 
(verse  26)  both  Jews  and  God-fearing  Gentiles. 
They  in  Jerusalem  had  failed  to  understand  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  and  had  rejected  the 
Saviour,  but  in  so  doing  they  had  not  frustrated 
the  plan  of  God  (verse  27) ;  they  had  only  ful¬ 
filled  prophecy.  And  though  they  had  put  the 
Saviour  to  death,  God  had  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.  The  witnesses  to  His  resurrection  were 
still  living  (verse  31)  and  these  apostles  had  now 
come  hither  to  announce  to  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor  that  the  ancient  promise  of  God  to  the 
fathers  was  completely  fulfilled  in  a  Messiah 
over  whom  death  had  no  dominion.  By  him  the 
fullest  justification  from  sin  was  offered  them. 


The  American  Bible  Society  gives  notice  that 
it  will  not  be  able  to  continue  its  work  on  the 
present  liberal  scale  of  expenditure,  “unless, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  Societies  enrolled 
as  auxiliary,  contributions  are  made  to  its  treas¬ 
ury  on  a  scale  greatly  in  advance  of  the  last  two 
years.  ’  ’  We  have  the  grave  statement  that  the 
cost  of  the  Society’s  benevolent  work  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  March  31st  last, 
exceeded  the  receipts  applicable  by  177,291.33, 
and  these  expenditures  have  been  1156,050.92 
more  than  receipts  for  now  two  years — the 
deficiency  being  made  good  by  drawing  upon 
the  large  legacy  left  to  the  Society  several  years 
since  by  the  late  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart.  What 
is  most  wanted,  however,  is  not  the  spasmodic 
augmentation  of  the  Society’s  funds,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  of  reliable  year  in  and  year  out  con¬ 
tributors  corresponding  to  the  steadily  expand¬ 
ing  home  and  foreign  work  of  the  Society,  and 
which  now  threatens  to  exceed  its  beet  efforts  to 
overtake,  from  all  current  resources  whatever. 
The  Managers  rightly  say  that  it  is  for  those 
whom  they  represent — the  Christian  people  of 
the  United  States— to  decide  whether  this  cur- 
ailing  process  shall  go  on,  or  where  it  shall  end. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


We  lAive  Jesus. 

Mays.  Because  he  is  compassionate.  Mark  8: 1-10. 

4.  Because  he  is  self -saoriflcing.  Luke  0: 57-82. 

5.  Because  he  is  loving.  John  11 : 80-36. 

6.  Because  he  is  Just.  John  6: 24.30.  ' 

7.  Because  he  is  brave.  Matthew  21 : 1-13. 

8.  Because  he  is  holy.  1  Peter  2 : 18-25. 

0.  Topic— Why  I  love  Jesus.  1  John  4:  19;  John 
8 : 14-17.  (A  union  meeting  with  the  Juniors 
suggested,  to  be  led  by  the  Junior  superin¬ 
tendent.) 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a  meeting  with  the 
Juniors.  It  will  do  both  them  and  us  good. 
The  first  Christian  Endeavorer  of  the  world  was 
a  Junior,  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  trusted  in 
the  Lord  for  strength,  and  always  did  what  God 
would  have  him  do.  He  came  as  a  child,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  are  to  have  a  sanctified  manhood  and 
womanhood,  we  must  have  a  redeemed  child¬ 
hood.  It  was  of  the  Juniors,  he  said,  “Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  When  he  would  show  His  disciples 
who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  used  a  little  child  as  his  object  lesson. 
“Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  “And  whoso  shall  receive 
one  such  little  child  in  My  came,  receiveth  Me.” 

“Why  I  Love  Jesus,”  is  the  beet  possible 
theme.  Nothing  but  love  can  satisfy  the  heart- 
hunger  of  the  children.  Sunshine  is  needed  if 
their  bodies  are  to  grow.  Love  is  the  sunshine 
in  which  their  hearts  grow  beet.  I  have  seen 
want  in  all  its  manifestations  of  gaunt  forms, 
pinched,  pale  faces,  inadequate  food,  and  in- 
sufBcient  clothing.  Sadder  by  far  than  any  or 
than  all  of  these  is  the  unsatisfied  heart  of  the 
children  for  a  love  which  never  comes.  This 
form  of  i>overty  overtakes  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  well  to-do,  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor 
and  neglected.  The  coddled  poodle  rides  be¬ 
hind  dashing  bays,  whilst  the  neglected  child 
is  trundled  by  the  nurse.  In  cities  parents 
with  large  families  are  undesirable  tenants. 
Let  it  be  known  everywhere  and  always  that 
Christian  Endeavor  welcomes  and  loves  the 
children  for  their  own  and  for  Christ’s  sake. 

The  briefest  and  best  biography  of  childhood 
and  youth  is  found  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Luke: 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  Jesus  went  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  his  parents  to  worship  Ood.  He  was 
not  eager  to  get  away,  hut  tarried  behind  them 
to  talk  with  the  learned  men  about  Ood.  “  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  he  about  My  Father's  busi¬ 
ness,"  shows  that  already  He  was  serving  Ood. 
Because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come,  "He  went 
down  to  Nazareth  with  His  parents,  and  was 
subject  unto  them." 

Having  learned  this  much,  you  know  the  rest. 
Obedience  means  health  to  the  body,  growth 
to  the  mind,  grace  to  the  heart,  and  favor  with 
God  and  man.  The  Son  of  God,  who  was  soon 
to  be  Saviour  of  men,  already  possessed  of  a  wis¬ 
dom  which  amazed  the  learned  men  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  obeying  Joseph  and  Mary,  sharing  in  their 
homely  toil  and  fare,  and  practicing  their  rigid 
economy,  is  a  picture  as  beneficent  as  it  is 
beautiful.  The  surest  way  to  have  the  manhood 
of  Jesus  is  to  live  His  childhood.  His  boyhood 
was  the  blossom  of  which  His  manhood  was  the 
mature  fruit.  He  worshipped  God,  meditated 
upon  God’s  truth,  lived  God’s  life,  did  God’s 
will ;  and  yet,  though  occupied  with  such  lofty 
aims  and  purposes.  He  was  not  above  the 
humblest  toil,  and  the  lowliest  lot.  He  is  a  near 
at  hand,  and  not  a  far  away  Christ.  The  games, 
hopes,  temptations,  toils  and  disappointments 
of  childhood.  He  knows.  Modest,  brave,  gener¬ 
ous,  faithful,  let  every  lad  choose  Him  as  model. 


Chivalrous,  true,  pure,  and  tender,  he  should  be 
the  hero  of  every  girl. 

When  on  earth.  He  met  the  child  heart  with 
love,  and  child  hunger  with  food.  Vigorous 
appetite  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  healthy  boys  and  girla  To  have  peace 
with  them  the  commissary  department  must 
never  be  neglected.  Mother  nature  is  building 
bone  and  making  fiesh.  In  the  two  miracles  of 
feeding  the  multitudes,  Matthew  adds  a  touch 
which  the  others  overlook.  They  say,  “and  the 
number  of  them  that  did  eat  were  about  five 
thousand  men,”  and  “they  that  had  eaten  were 
about  four  thousand  men.”  Matthew  adds  in 
each  case,  “beside  women  and  children.”  The 
whole  labor  of  the  day  would  have  been  rendered 
ineffective  and  unsatisfactory,  had  those  anxious 
mothers  been  obliged  to  journey  homeward  with 
those  hungry  children.  Hungry  adults  are  usu¬ 
ally  cross,  but  hungry  children  are  pitiful  to 
see.  The  Master  knew  child  hunger  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  it.  He  not  only  ate  with  others.  He 
provided  for  others.  When  He  had  raised  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  it  was  He  who  “commanded 
that  something  should  be  given  her  to  eat.” 
Twice,  in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  He 
places  the  encouragement  of  success  over  against 
the  discouragement  of  failure.  In  each  case  the 
disciples  had  toiled  all  night  and  had  taken 
nothing.  In  each  case  He  was  calling  them  to 
and  preparing  them  for  larger  service.  No 
honest  toil,  no  proper  pleasure,  no  human  need 
is  foreign  to  His  life  or  work. 

Nothing  which  Christ  achieved  or  suffered 
wine  my  love  so  much  as  his  unswerving  loyalty 
to  duty.  He  needed  followers,  but  would  not 
secure  them  by  false  methods.  To  one  He  said, 
“Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  His  head.”  To  another  He  said,  “No 
man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  look¬ 
ing  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.”  So 
long  as  the  Jews  thought  of  Him  as  one  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Romans,  they  shouted  hosannas  and  cast 
palm  branches;  but  when  they  saw  that  He 
meant  to  cleanse  Jewish  Temple  and  Jewish 
hearts,  they  cried,  “Crucify  Him,  away  with 
Him.  it  is  not  fit  that  He  should  live.” 

We  love  Him,  therefore,  for  His  matchless 
character  in  which  the  world  has  found  no  fiaw, 
and  on  which  it  has  been  able  to  cast  no  stain. 
We  love  Him  for  the  sublime  sacrifices  which 
He  made.  He  gave  up  the  joys  of  heaven,  to 
live  among  men  for  thirty-three  years,  and  when 
hate  hounded  Him,  He  went  down  even  unto 
death,  the  death  of  the  Cross,  that  He  might 
redeem  us.  We  love  Him,  because  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  His  example.  He  went  about  doing 
good  to  all.  He  knew  the  needs  of  each  heart 
and  sought  to  comfort  and  sustain.  We  love 
Him  because  of  the  companionship  and  com¬ 
radeship  of  His  life  in  us  and  with  us  to  day. 
We  love  Him  because  He  has  revealed  God  to  us 
as  a  Father  whose  beauty  we  have  seen  in  the 
face  and  life  of  Hie  Son. 

Till  He  came,  we  did  not  know  what  man¬ 
hood  could  attain.  Now  we  know  that  we  are 
to  be  satisfied  when  we  awake  in  His  likeness. 
He  has  robbed  death  of  its  power  and  sin  of  its 
sting  and  stain.  By  faith  His  victory  becomes 
ours.  To  longing  eyes  and  aching  hearts  He  has 
revealed  the  glories  of  heaven.  Meditating  upon 
these  themes  the  devout  Fenelonsaid,  “God  did 
not  wait  till  we  had  done  something  before  He 
loved  us.  Before  all  ages  He  thought  of  us, 
only  to  do  us  good.  O,  unmeasured  love  which 
has  given  me  what  I  possess,  and  promised  me 
infinitely  more!  O,  uninterrupted  and  unfading 
love!  Where  is  my  heart,  0,.my  God,  if  1  am 
not  filled  with  gratitude  and  affection.”  To 
adopt  His  prayer  will  be  as  helpful  to  us  as  to 
the  Juniors.  “Lord,  take  my  heart,  for  I  can¬ 
not  give  it ;  and  when  Thou  hast  it,  oh  keep  it, 
for  I  cannot  keep  it  for  Thee :  and  save  me  in 
spite  of  myself,  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake.” 
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Children’s  Department 


IN  APRIL. 

By  Alix  Thom. 

Little  baskets  lightly  swinging 
As  they  wend  their  happy  way. 

Flock  the  children  graily  trooping 
On  a  sunny  AprU  day 
Ont  across  the  level  meadows, 

Down  the  narrow,  winding  lane. 

High  upon  the  breezy  uplands 
To  the  piney  woods  again. 

Push  aside  the  tender  mosses 
And  the  faUen  leaves  so  sere. 

For  they  hide  the  shy  arbutus. 

Earnest  flowerets  of  the  year. 

Blushing  pink  and  ever  pinker. 

White  as  snowdrops  in  the  spring. 
Breathing  odors  of  the  woodland— 

Such  a  wealth  of  blossoming  I 

Crowding  close  a  rugged  bowlder. 

Creeping  to  a  fallen  tree. 

Starry  faces  ever  Ufting 
For  the  Uttle  ones  to  see. 

Yet  reluctant  Winter  lingers. 

Wandering  snowflakes  flutter  down. 
Powdering  the  drooping  branches 
And  the  fields  aU  bare  and  brown. 

Wildly  blow  the  wayward  breezes. 

Peeps  the  sun  through  giant  trees— 

Surely  ’tis  a  time  of  gladness. 

Never  hours  so  sweet  as  these ! 

Hear  the  bluebirds  calling,  calling; 

Singing  low,  a  brook  runs  by; 

And  above  the  world  awakening 
Smiles  the  arching  April  sky. 

—The  Outlook. 


CHILD  AND  MOTHER. 

O  Mother>My-LiOve.  if  you’ll  give  mo  your  hand 
And  go  where  I  ask  you  to  wander, 

I  will  lead  you  away  to  a  beautiful  land— 

The  dreamland  that’s  waiting  ont  yonder. 

We’ll  walk  in  the  sweet-posie  garden  out  there. 
Where  moonlight  and  starlight  are  streaming. 

And  the  flowers  and  the  birds  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  fragrance  and  music  of  dreaming. 

There’ll  be  no  little,  tired-out  boy  to  undress. 

No  questions  or  cares  to  perplex  yon; 

There’ll  be  no  little  bruises  or  bumps  to  caress. 

Nor  patching  of  stockings  to  vex  you. 

For  I’ll  rock  you  away  on  the  silver-dew  stream 
And  sing  yon  asleep  when  you’re  weary. 

And  no  one  shall  know  of  our  beautiful  dream 
But  you  and  your  own  little  dearie. 

And  when  I  am  tired.  I’ll  nestle  my  head 
In  the  bosom  that’s  soothed  me  so  often. 

And  the  wide-awake  stars  shall  sing  in  my  stead 
A  song  which  my  dreaming  shall  soften. 

8o,  Mother-My-Love,  let  me  take  your  dear  hand 
And  away  through  the  starlight  we’ll  wander — 
Away  through  the  mist  to  the  beautiful  land— 

The  dreamland  that’s  waiting  ont  yonder, 

—Eugene  Field. 


CLEANING  GRANDMOTHER’S  CLOSET. 

“What  shall  we  do  now  ?’’  asked  Leslie. 
“We’re  tired  of  our  dolls  and  of  our  books  and 
tag  for  once  has  no  attractious.  Leslie  was  sit- 
ting'on  the  porch  in  the  May  sunshine  and  the 
sister,  to  whom  she  had  spoken,  was  standing 
by  the  post  twining  the  pretty  sweet  scented 
yellow  flowers  of  the  Missouri  currant,  around 
her  black  sailor  hat. 

“As  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  ornamental 
allj  the  morning  so  far  I  propose  we  do  some¬ 
thing  useful  the  balance  of  the  day,’’  said  her 
sister. 

“I  have  it,  Polly.  We  will  clean  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  closet  for  her.  She  said  yesterday  that  she 
must  get  at  it  and  that  she  fairly  dreaded  it.’’ 

Both  girls  rushed  into  the  house  at  this  sug¬ 
gestion  and  up  into  grandmother’s  room.  “She 
won’t  be  home  until  supper  time,  and  we  can 
get  it  all  done  before  then  and  what  a  grand 
surprise  it  will  be  for  her.’’ 

Leslie  was  soon  standing  in  a  chair,  handing 
down  the  articles  from  the  top  shelf  to  Polly, 
who  put  them  on  the  table.  Then  they  took  the 
next  shelf,  and  took  its  contents  off,  and  then 


the  third  one,  by  that  time  the  table  was  piled 
full  of  a  conglomeration  of  things  and  the  chairs 
had  been  pressed  into  service  to  hold  those  that 
would  not  go  on  the  table.  Then  Polly  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  brought  some  hot  water  and  two 
or  three  pieces  of  old  cotton  cloth  to  wash  off 
those  shelves.  She  put  much  more  water  on 
than  was  necessary  and  it  trickled  down  on  to 
the  pretty  pair  of  slippers  grandmother  had  in 
her  shoe-bag  on  the  door. 

“You  must  not  put  such  a  sight  of  water  on 
the  shelves,’’  said  Leslie.  “Look  out,  it  is  just 
going  to  drip  on  grandmother’s  cashmere  dress.’’ 

Both  girls  made  vigorous  attempts  to  dry  off 
the  shelves. 

“Don’t  you  know,  Polly, ’’ said  Leslie,  that 
mother  never  lets  the  water  run  off  the  shelves 
that  way.  What  a  mess  you’ve  made.’’ 

The  water^eing  wiped  off  the  shelves  and  the 
floor,  the  girls  thought  best  to  take  all  the  gar¬ 
ments  that  were  hanging  on  the  hooks  off  and 
throw  them  over  the  bed.  Then  they  began  to 
wonder  why^  grandmother  kept  so  many  old 
things  in  that  closet.  Of  what  earthly  good  was 
that  old  pincushion,  she  had  kept  years  and 
years,  just  because  her  mother  made  it  for  her. 
And  that  little  box  of  patchwork  she  had  sewed 
at  school  almost  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
calico  was  not  pretty,  to  be  sure  the  stitches 
were  very  small  and  precise,  much  better  than 
they,  Polly  and  Leslie,  could  make,  but  then 
— and  there  was  that  awful  old  fashioned  bonnet 
in  the  big  band  box.  Leslie  put  it  on  and  won¬ 
dered  how  even  old  fashioned  folks  ever  could 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  wear  such  a  queer 
shape. 

Some  sentiment  about  that  bonnet,  the  girls 
supposed,  perhaps  she  had  it  on  when  grand¬ 
father  fell  ,  in  love  with  her.  Leslie  and  Polly 
were  sure  nobody  would  fall  in  love  with  them, 
if  they  wore  such  outlandish  headgear.  What 
did  grandmother  keep  things  so  long  for  ? 

“But  this  is  not  getting  things  back  on  the 
shelves  again,’’  exclaimed  Leslie,  “and  if 
grandmother  should  come  and  see  such  anarchy 
amidst  her  belongings,  what  would  she  do  ?’’ 

“But  the  shelves,’’  said  Polly,  “they  are  not 
dry  enough  yet.’’  As  she  spoke,  she  took  an 
old  fashioned  blue  china  tea  pot  in  her  hands. 
Just  as  she  took  off  the  cover  to  see  what  was 
inside  of  it,  it  fell  to  the  floor. 

“O,  dear!’’  exclaimd  both  the  girls,  “her 
great  grandmother’s  tea-pot!’’ 

“lam  so  unfortunate, ’’ said  Polly,  “If  you 
had  handled  that  tea-pot  it  would  not  have  been 
broken.  ’’ 

“It  is  too  bad,  Polly  dear,  I  do  not  know 
what  grandmother  will  say,  but  I  will  share  the 
blame  with  you.’’ 

They  had  just  picked  up  the  pieces  and  were 
wondering  what  to  do  with  them,  when  grand¬ 
mother  opened  the  door.  A  she  stood  on  the 
threshold  she  looked  very  much  surprised. 
Then  she  said:  “Well,  girls,  I  never  gave  you 
the  credit  of  being  rummagers  before.’’ 

The  girls  had  hidden  the  pieces  of  the  broken 
tea-pot  under  some  newspapers  on  the  chair. 
They  could  not  break  the  sad  news  to  grand¬ 
mother  then.  They  had  no  idea  grandmother 
would  return  so  early  and  they  had  no  thought, 
either,  that  it  would  take  so  long  to  clean  grand¬ 
mother’s  closet  and  put  it  to  rights  again.  You 
see,  they  had  not  had  any  experience  in  house 
cleaning.  Now  some  folks  would  have  been  very 
much  put  out  at  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  but 
grandmother  was  different  from  “some  folks.’’ 
She  did  not  pass  judgment  before  she  heard  all 
idee  of  the  case. 

She  was  very  tired  for  she  had  walked  a  long 
way,  and  she  took  two  boxes  and  a  shawl  and  a 
bath  robe  out  of  the  rocking  chair  before  she 
could  sit  down. 

“Dear  grandma,  we  are  very  sorry,’’  said  Les¬ 
lie,  coming  up  to  the  chair  and  putting  her  arms 
around  the  dear  old  lady’s  neck.  “Polly  and  I 


wanted  to  do  something  useful,  and  we  heard 
you  say  you  had  to  clean  your  closet,  and  you 
dreaded  it,  and  we  thought  we  would  do  it  for 
you.  We  thought  we  could  get  it  all  done  be¬ 
fore  you  came  home.  But  the  shelves  did  not 
get  dry  quickly  enough,  and  we  got  the  things 
all  mixed  up  when  we  began  to  put  them  back 
just  now.  Polly  thought  the  band  box  belonged 
on  the  top-shelf  and  I  thought  it  belonged  on 
the  second  one,  and  then — 

But  Polly  whispered,  “not  just  yet,  Leslie, 
please  don’t  tell.’’ 

“You  began  to  build  without  counting  the 
cost  and  were  notable  to  finish, ’’ said  grand¬ 
mother.  “I’ve  seen  older  folks  than  you  are, 
get  into  the  same  fix.  1  thank  you  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  help  me.’’ 

No  wonder  just  then  that  grandmother  looked 
about  the  room  and  a  sort  of  a  despairing  look 
came  over  her  face.  Mole  hills  look  like  moun¬ 
tains  when  people  are  very  weary,  and  the  day  is 
far  spent.  Grandmother  was  not  one  of  the  kind 
of  housekeepers  who  begin  a  large  piece  of  work 
late  in  the  day.  After  she  had  taken  off  her 
things,  she  sent  Leslie  to  the  kitchen  to  get  her 
a  cup  of  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter. 

While  Leslie  was  gone,  Polly  burst  into  tears 
and  putting  her  head  on  grandmother’s  shoul¬ 
der  said,  amid  her  sobs,  “O,  grandma  dear,  I 
have  done  a  dreadful  thing,  a  dreadful  thing. 
Leslie  said  she  would  bear  the  blame  of  it  too, 
but  she  was  not  to  blame  a  bit.  O,  grandma,  I 
broke  your  great  grandmother’s  blue  china  tea¬ 
pot.  ’  ’ 

Grandmother  did  not  say  a  single  word. 
Maybe  she  was  doing  what  she  had  told  the  girls 
to  do  to,  count  ten  before  you  speak  once. 

Then  she  patted  Polly’s  head  and  whispered, 
“Never  mind,  child;  your  motives  were  all 
right,  you  wanted  to  help  me,  but  next  time  it 
will  be  better  to  do  it  when  I  am  here,  so  I  can 
tell  you  the  best  way  of  doing  such  work.’’ 

Leslie  came  in  with  the  tray  of  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  and  was  glad  to  see  sunshine  beam¬ 
ing  out  through  Polly’s  tears.  After  grand¬ 
mother  had  taken  her  luncheon,  she  showed  the 
girls  how  to  regulate  the  closet  and  to  assign 
each  article  to  the  place  it  had  held  so  long. 
“Always  clean  and  regulate  one  shelf  at  a 
time,’’  she  said,  “then  you  will  not  get  such  a 
disorderly  array  of  things  about  you,  and  you 
won’t  feel  half  so  tired.  Disorder  makes  people 
tired  and  cross.  ’  ’ 

Grandmother  did  not  say  anything,  but  when 
the  closet  was  arranged,  her  arms  and  her  head 
ached,  O,  so  hard.  It  was  such  a  different  sort 
of  a  way,  you  know,  from  her  way  of  doing 
things.  But  when  she  kissed  Leslie  and  Polly 
“goodnight,’’  she  said,  “Well,  I  am  so  glad, 
girls,  that  my  closet  is  all  cleaned  and  regu¬ 
lated.  If  you  had  not  started  it,  1  suppose  it 
would  not  have  been  done.  ’  ’ 

Grandmother  had  such  a  happy  way  of  locking 
at  things  that  were  happening,  even  if  they 
were  not  just  as  she  would  have  them,  and  did 
not  always  come  just  at  the  proper  time. 

It  is  the  motive  that  governs  the  act  that 
must  be  considered  if  we  are  just  in  our  judg¬ 
ments.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


HOW  RUSSIA  AMUSES  ITSELF. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  what  a  Russian  school¬ 
boy  does  with  his  spare  time  after  working  hours 
are  over,  I  should  be  much  puzzled  what  to  say. 

Unfortunately  young  Russia  has  not  the  faint¬ 
est  glimmering  of  knowledge  of  the  practice  or 
even  of  the  existence  of  such  things  as  football, 
cricket,  fives,  rackets,  golf,  athletic  sports, 
hockey,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  pastimes 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of 
every  schoolboy  in  this  merry  land  of  England. 
Therefore  there  is  no  question,  for  him,  of  stay¬ 
ing  behind  at  the  school  premises  after  working 
hours,  in  order  to  take  part  in  any  game.  He 
goes  home ;  that  much  is  certain ;  most  of  his 
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time  is  loafed  away — that,  too,  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  He  may  skate  a  little,  perhaps,  in  the 
winter,  if  he  happens  to  live  near  a  skating 
«^ound,  but  he  will  not  go  far  for  it ;  and  in  the 
summer,  which  is  holiday  time  for  him  from 
June  till  September,  he  walks  up  and  down  the 
village  street,  clothed  in  white  calico  garments, 
■or  plays  cup  and  ball  in  the  garden ;  fishes  a  lit¬ 
tle,  perhaps,  in  the  river  or  pond  if  there  happen 
to  be  one,  and  lazies  his  time  away  without 
■exertion.  Of  late  years  “ lorteneece,  ”  as  lawn- 
tennis  is  called  in  the  Czar’s  country,  has  been 
slightly  attempted ;  but  it  is  not  really  liked; 
too  many  balls  are  lost,  and  the  rules  of  the  game 
have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  grasped.  A  quar 
tet  of  men  will  occasionally  rig  up  their  net, 
which  they  raise  to  about  the  height  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  play  a  species  of  battledore  and 
shuttle-cock  over  it  until  the  balls  disappear ; 
•  but  it  is  scarcely  tennis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
Russian  generally  rushes  at  the  ball  and  misses 
it ;  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  strikes  the 
object,  he  does  so  with  so  much  energy  that  the 
ball,  unless  stopped  by  the  adversary’s  eye,  or  his 
partner’s,  disappears  for  ever  into  “the  blue.’’ 
Croquet  is  a  mild  favorite,  too;  but  it  is  played 
very  languidly  and  unscientifically. 

Well  do  I  remember  a  scene  at  the  custom¬ 
house  some  years — a  good  many  years,  I  fear — 
ago !  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  the  time,  and  had 
arrived  from  England  in  order  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  holidays  in  Russia.  Among  my  impedi¬ 
menta  was  a  box  of  croquet  paraphernalia  which 
I  had  been  commissioned  to  bring  out  for  an 
English  resident.  At  that  time  the  game  was  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  country,  and  the  custom¬ 
house  authorities  on  opening  the  box  retreated 
in  horror  and  alarm  when  they  beheld  its  awe¬ 
inspiring  contents.  Instruments  of  assault, 
bombs,  mysterious  weapons  of  every  kind  were 
contained  in  that  awful  box — not  one  of  them 
would  go  near  it!  Amid  exclamations  of  warn¬ 
ing  and  horror,  I  drew  forth  one  of  the  bombs 
-and  placed  it  upon  the  ground ;  then  a  second ; 
to  the  accompaniment  of  cries  of  terror  and  con 
eternation  I  took  from  the  case  a  terrible  weapon 
{known  to  croquet  players  as  a  mallet),  and  to 
the  inexpressible  alarm  of  all  present  I  com¬ 
menced  a  little  exhibition  game  of  croquet  upon 
the  fioor  of  the  custom-house,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  uses  of  the  various  implements.  As 
the  hoops  could  not  well  be  utilized  on  the 
wooden  boards,  these  innocent  articles  were 
gravely  suspected.  I  believe  the  oflQcials  took 
them  to  be  boomerangs  of  a  novel  and  peculiar 
description,  and  the  whole  box  was  consequently 
detained  for  further  and  fuller  investigation.  I 
believe  they  sunk  it  in  deep  water  and  sent  down 
a  scientifically  disposed  diver  to  inspect  it  in 
safety.  My  friends  got  their  croquet  set  eventu¬ 
ally,  but  the  balls  bore  marks  of  careful  testing ; 
those  ofiBcials  had  felt  sure  they  were  bombs, 
and  had  done  their  very  best  to  convict  them  of 
containing  dynamite. — F.  Wishaw  in  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Journal. 


A  W£ATBEBCOCK  MADE  BY  PAVE  BEVEBE. 

In  taking  down  the  steeple  of  the  old  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  Watertown,  which  the  Young 
Men’s  Catholic  Association  is  remodelling  for 
its  use,  the  historic  old  weathercock  on  top  of 
the  steeple  had  to  be  removed  yesterday.  He  is 
two  and  one-half  feet  high,  with  a  pewter  body 
and  copper  tail,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Paul  Revere  when  about  twenty  years  old. 
It  is  said  that  the  weathercock  was  originally 
placed,  in  1755,  on  the  old  church  building  that 
was  demolished  in  1837.  There  is  some  dispute 
about  his  ownership,  the  Unitarians  claiming 
that  he  was  simply  loaned  to  the  Methodists 
when  the  latter  built  their  church  in  1847,  while 
4;he  Methodists  claim  that  they  bought  him  from 
the  town.  He  will  probably,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript,  be  presented  to  the  Watertown  His- 
orical  Society. 


HABOMAK. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

O  Habomak,  dear  Habomak,  how  can  it  be  ? 
When  I  opened  Aunt  Rachel’s  letter,  and  those 
two  beautiful  bright  wings  flew  out — why,  I  was 
shocked  and  bewildered  so  that  for  a  moment  I 
seemed  to  feel  thee  fiying  round  my  head  and 
into  my  face,  as  was  thy  wont  when  I  was  with 
thee.  Then  1  read,  “Dear  little  Habomak  is 
dead.  ’  ’  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  wept  at  the 
heavy  tidings.  Thy  melodious  being,  full  of 
music  and  of  love,  aye,  and  of  comfort  to  me, 
all  the  many  days  thou  didst  company  with  me, 
is  not  to  be  lost  from  earth  without  sorrow  and 
weeping. 

There  never  was  a  more  interesting  bird  than 
Habomak.  His  whole  name  was  Habomak 
Robin  Hood,  Rob  Roy,  Zanoni  Pixie.  He  was 
a  prince,  and  princes  have  many  names.  There 
was  something  of  the  character  of  each  one  of 
those  whose  names  he  bore,  in  that  active  mite 
of  life.  He  was  brave  and  daring,  he  was  mys¬ 
terious  and  elfin-like,  besides  being  loving  and 
faithful.  When  he  first  came  to  stay  in  my 
room  he  would  not  bathe.  So  I  shook  him  well 
in  the  wash-bowl,  and  left  him  there.  For  a 
moment  or  so  he  stood  there,  water  nearly  up  to 
his  back.  Then  he  dashed  away,  splattering  the 
drops  over  all  the  room  ;  went  into  his  cage  and 
sulked,  refusing  to  dry  or  dress  his  feathers. 

“Oh,  want  me  to  dry  you,  do  you  ?’’  I  said, 
and  took  him  in  a  towel  close  to  the  stove  and 
rubbed  him  off.  A  few  days  of  that  treatment 
brought  him  round,  and  h4  took  to  bathing  reg¬ 
ularly.  I  left  the  cage  door  open,  and  he  came 
out  and  sang  on  the  window ;  then  hopped  on  to 
a  pile  of  books  that  brought  him  even  with  my 
face,  and  looking  me  steadily  in  the  eyes  he  began 
to  dance  and  sing  in  a  manner  that  really  aston¬ 
ished,  as  much  as  it  delighted  me.  That 
song !  I  studied  it  for  weeks,  writing  it  down, 
a  few  notes  at  a  time,  and  how  glad  I  am  now 
that  I  did  so.  I  can  look  at  it  and  fancy  my  bird 
is  back,  singing  to  me.  He  never  stopped  his- 
singing  all  through  moulting  time. 

“He  never  before  sang  while  he  was  shedding 
feathers,’’  said  Aunt  Rachel. 

His  cage  hung  nearly  over  my  desk,  and  while 
I  wrote  he  used  to  crouch  down  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  cage,  with  his  pretty  head  out  be¬ 
yond  the  edge,  intently  watching  me.  In  per¬ 
fect  silence  he  would  sit  there  while  I  wrote; 
but  if  I  looked  up  at  him  and  held  up  a  finger 
he  would  hop  on  it,  and  sit  there  and  take  a 
nap,  or  he  would  hop  into  my  lap,  or  on  to  my 
wrist  and  sleep.  Sometimes  he  hopped  on  my 
shoulder  and  took  a  trip  round  my  neck,  pick* 
ing  my  ears,  and  pulling  the  hair  in  the  back 
of  my  neck.  When  I  was  sleeping  in  the  day¬ 
time,  I  would  feel  him  biting  my  nose  or  cheeks, 
trying  to  waken  me.  He  never  liked  me  to  sleep 
in  the  day  time.  Often  when  in  trouble,  I  con¬ 
fided  it  to  Habomak.  He  would  listen  intently 
and  then  sing  me  a  beautiful  song.  He  was 
afraid  of  no  one.  I  used  to  introduce  him  to 
whoever  came.  Ho  was  polite  to  all ;  but  he 
clung  to  my  finger  all  the  time.  He  would  lie 
on  his  back  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  play 
being  dead,  to  the  great  amusement  of  lookers  on. 

The  day  before  I  left  him,  he  sang  me  his  last 
song ;  for  the  day  I  left  he  would  not  sing.  The 
bird  acted  as  if  he  knew  I  was  going  away.  He 
turned  his  back  to  the  room ;  sat  on  the  perch 
nearest  the  wall ;  would  not  come  out  of  the 
cage ;  but  he  kept  his  dear  little  head  twisted 
round  so  he  could  watch  me  all  the  time.  He 
sat  all  humped  up,  as  if  he  felt  sick. 

“What  is  it,  dearie?’’  I  asked,  and  took  him 
out  into  my  hand.  I  smoothed  his  feathers,  and 
talked  to  him,  and  he  cheered  up,  and  talked  a 
little  to  me.  Soon  he  was  all  back  in  the 
dumps,  and  I  left  him  so.  I  felt  badly  to  leave 
him;  but  there  were  considerations  so  much 
more  important,  that  I,  for  a  time,  forgot  Habo¬ 
mak.  But  he  would  not  sing  a  note  after  I  left 


Aunt  Rachel  left  his  door  open  and  sometimes 
he  came  out  and  would  light  on  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  room  that  had  been  mine.  Then  she 
would  open  it,  and  he  would  fiy  in,  look  round 
and  call. 

After  many  weeks  he  sang  again,  and  seemed 
well,’  but  it  did  not  last.  He  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  one  day  they  found  him  dead  in  his 
cage.  His  mistress  prepared  him  for  burial. 
His  wings  she  sent  to  me.  She  mourns  his  loss, 
and  I  have  put  her  letter,  with  the  wings,  away. 
They  are  precious,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  them 
now. 

Habomak’s  Song : — Ce  ce  ce  ce  ce  cit,  sor  weet 
weet  wheat  wheat  cheer  cheer  cheer  1  chucker, 
chucker  cheep  cheep  yep-yeep  yeep  sweet  sweet 
sweet  ch  ch  chee  chee  e  e  e  weet  weet  weet  chuc¬ 
ker  chucker  chucker  er  cheer  cheer  cheep  che 
yeep  whee  er  cher  cher  chuck  a  tit  tit  yea  r  yea 
r  wheet  wheet  weet  a  co  weet  whig  whic  z  le 
ting  z  11  cy  ziggle  y  whe  er  ye  a  ap  chuck  ar 
chuck  ar  chuck  ar  cher  cher  er  er-r  ch  e  e  ar  r  I 


A  CHARGE  TO  KEEP  I  HATE. 

Phyllis  Browne  in  an  able  article  with  the 
above  title  in  The  Quiver,  says  this  about  moods 
of  children:  “The  mother  values  good  temper 
in  the  home  as  much  as  any  one.  She  knows  that 
for  the  happiness  of  a  home,  sweet  temper  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  well-polished  fur¬ 
niture  and  dainty  food;  but  how  can  it  be  pro¬ 
duced  ?  That  is  the  question  ;  or  more  serious 
still,  ‘Can  it  be  produced  at  all  ?’  ’’ 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  children  in¬ 
herit  a  certain  tendency  to  good  or  ill  temper,  to 
discontent,  peevishness,  impatience,  sullenness, 
cheeriness,  kindliness  and  generosity.  The 
child  constitutionally  sweet-tempered  finds  it 
easy  to  be  good.  Yet  it  is  a  far  greater  conquest 
when  the  child  constitutionally  morose  and  given 
to  murmuring  is  trained  to  be  happy  and  light 
hearted.  This  is  the  real  aim  and  object  of 
true  education.  It  has  to  do  with  lives  not  with 
lessons.  The  mere  fact  that  parents  realize  that  a 
deplorable  tendency  or  disposition  has  descended 
to  the  child  partly  from  themselves,  ought  to 
make  them  specially  anxious  to  correct  the  un¬ 
fortunate  trait  which  may  work  so  much  ill. 
We  have  faith  to  believe  that  if  the  work  be 
undertaken  in  the  right  spirit — in  the  spirit, 
that  is,  of  dependence  upon  strength  far  greater 
than  our  own — and  undertaken  in  a  reasonable 
way,  these  inherited  tendencies  may  be  cor¬ 
rected,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  can  be  controlled 
and  kept  under. 

In  numberless  instances  an  improvement  of 
this  nature  has  been  effected ;  bad  temper  has 
been  changed  to  good  temper,  and  a  habit  of 
patience  and  cheery  obedience  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  one  of  rebellion  and  grumbling. 
The  education  that  can  effect  this  change  is  in¬ 
deed,  a  success.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  charity,  of  which  we  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  is  always  hope  when  a  kindly, 
thoughtful  mother  acknowledges  to  herself  that 
her  child  has  a  fault  and  especially  in  this  case 
where  fault  of  temper  is  concerned.  For  here 
the  great  danger  is  that  the  mischief  will  be 
left  to  grow  until  it  becomes  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  If  it  is  fairly  faced  and  treated  wisely  and 
well,  there  is  hope ;  but  if  it  is  ignored,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  become  firmly  established.  The 
first  step  that  a  mother  has  to  take,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  she  realizes  that  her  child  has  formed 
the  unpleasant  habit  of  whining  and  whimpering 
when  dissatisfied,  is  to  boldly  grapple  with  the 
mischief,  “grasping  her  mettle’’  as  it  were. 
She  must  make  it  a  rule  that  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  shall  a  whimper  secure  the 
desired  end.  Never  on  any  account  must  it  be 
allowed  to  “pay.” 

John  Locke  remarked :  “Great  severity  of  pun¬ 
ishment  does  but  very  little  good,  nay,  great 
harm  in  education,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  those  children  who  have  been  most  chaa- 
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on  astronomy,  by  Dick,  and  it  so  fascinated  him 
that  he  eat  up  all  night  studying  it.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  which  so  filled  him  with 
delight  He  determined  to  learn  all  that  he 
could  about  the  wonders  of  the  heavens.  He 
began  thenceforth  to  read  everything  he  could 
obtain  relating  to  astronomy. 

The  next  step  was  to  buy  a  small  spyglass,  and 
night  after  night  he  spent  most  of  the  hours 
on  the  roof  of  his  house,  studying  the  stars. 
He  secured,  second  hand,  the  tube  of  a  larger 
spyglass,  into  which  he  fitted  an  eye-piece,  and 
sent  to  Philadelphia  for  an  object  glass.  By  and 
by  he  obtained  a  five-inch  glass,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  an  instrument  of  considerable  size. 

Meanwhile  he  worked  faithfully  in  the  shop  of 
the  photographer,  but  his  nights  brought  him 
rare  delight ;  for  he  never  wearied  of  tracing  out 
the  wonders  and  marvels  of  the  worlds  around 
us.  With  the  aid  of  his  large  spyglass  he  dis¬ 
covered  two  comets  before  they  were  seen  by  any 
of  the  professional  astronomers,  whose  superior 
instruments  were  continually  roaming  the  heav¬ 
ens  in  search  of  the  celestial  wanderers.  This 
exploit,  you  may  well  suppose,  made  the  boy 
famous.  He  was  invited  by  the  professors  in 
Vanderbilt  university  to  go  thither  and  see  what 
he  could  do  with  their  six- inch  telescope.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  four  years  he  discov¬ 
ered  six  comets. 

He  was  next  engaged  by  the  Lick  observatory 
in  California.  With  the  aid  of  that  magnificent 
thirty-six-inch  refracting  telescope,  the  largest 
ever  made,  he  discovered  ht  comets,  and  last 
summer  astonished  tv<e  world  by  discovering  the 
fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter.  He  invented  a  new 
method  of  photographing  tne  nebulae  in  the 
milky  way,  and  nas  snown  ar  originality  ap¬ 
proaching  genius  in  his  work  in  sta^  ^^otography. 

Perhaps  you  nave  already  guessed  the  name  of 
this  famous  astronomer,  which  is  Professor  E. 
E.  Barnard,  of  the  ijick  ooservaiory,  and  this  is 
the  story  of  how  he  worked  up.  — Chicago  Record. 


yWOMAN'S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Weston  presided  at  the  monthly 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  20th.  Prayer  was 
again  requested  by  Mrs.  James  for  two  mission¬ 
ary  sisters  who  are  ill,  after  a  term  of  service  in 
Utah  covering  about  sixteen  years.  Miss  Lucy 
Perley,  who  some  time  since  had  sustained  a 
spinal  injury,  recently  fell,  while  on  her  way  to 
prayer  meeting,  but  she  presided  at  the  organ 
and  remained  during  the  service.  Later  she  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia  and  for  a  time  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  Her  sufferings  have  been  in¬ 
tense.  The  Executive  Committee  have  granted 
her  a  year  for  rest. 

Fifteen  bojs  from  the  Asheville  Farm  School 
have  joined  the  church  at  Riceville.  Four  have- 
been  added  to  that  at  Asheville,  some  of  whom 
were  pupils  in  the  Home  Industrial  School.  A 
letter  recently  received  by  Mrs.  Pingry  from 
Harlan,  Kentucky,  reports  several  conversions 
and  four  additions  to  the  church.  Two  elders 
and  four  deacons  have  been  ordained.  All  of 
these  were  chosen  from  Mrs.  Clemens’s  Sabbath- 
school  class. 

At  the  Good  Will  Mission  among  the  Sioux, 
South  Dakota,  Miss  Patterson  writes  that  fivs 
girls  whispered  in  her  ear,  “We  want  to  join  the 
Good  Will  church.  We  all  love  Jesus  and  will 
try  to  be  good.’’  These  young  people  will  bs 
subjected  to  great  temptations. 

Another  note  of  thanksgiving  was  sounded 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the- 
debt  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  wiped  out, 
at  the  announcement  of  which  all  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing,  “Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings, 
fiow.’’ 

The  topic  for  May,  “The  Mormons,’’  was 
then  considered.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  work. 


CANINB  STBATEGT. 

When  an  Egyptian  dog  of  the  Nile  region 
wishes  to  drink  at  the  river’s  edge  he  knows 
exactly  how  to  do  it  and  at  the  same  time 
escape  being  eaten  by  a  crocodile.  In  working 
out  hie  little  piece  of  strategy  he  runs  a  short 
way  up  the  river  and  howls  for  some  time.  The 
crocodiles,  attracted  by  the  sound,  immediately 
crowd  to  that  place,  whereupon  the  intelligent 
dog  hastily  rune  to  that  part  of  the  river  which 
the  reptiles  have  left  and  drinks  in  safety. 


TAKE  IT  GOOI.I.T. 

On  a  very  warm  day  last  summer,  a  friend  of 
ours  was  fussing  about  and  saying  that  it  was 
intolerable  and  much  too  hot  to  do  anything. 
A  quiet,  methodical  business  man  who  did  not 
put  forth  any  effort  not  absolutely  needed,  re¬ 
marked:  “The  day  would  not  be  found  so  hot  if 
you  took  it  coolly.  This  applies  to  every  kind 
of  being,  doing,  and  suffering  in  life. 


On  Face^d  Hands 

Terrible  Itching  Sores  Break  Out,  Pre¬ 
venting  Rest  Night  or  Day- 
Mow  Relief  Was  Found. 

*T  have  been  troubled  for  many  years  with  itching 
sores  on  my  face  and  hands.  My  husband  one  day 
got  me  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  I  b^an 
taking  it  with  the  very  best  resulta  I  have  taken 
seven  bottles  and  am  now  cured.”  Mrs.  James 
McLaim,  Mount  Arlington,  N.  J. 

“Last  winter  I  broke  out  with  sores  on  my  face. 
I  heard  people  say  so  much  about  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  that  I  aetermined  to  try  it.  In  a  week  after  I 
began  taking  it  the  sores  commenced  to  heal,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  were  entirely  cured.”  Abthttb 
O.  Tuhuoh,  KarrsviUe,  N.  J. 

Hood’s  ®®"pa'rilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists. 
tl;sUfOr$S.  C.  I.  Hood  *  Co.,  IxiwelirMass. 

Hood*s  Pills  easy  to  operated  ** 


Makes  it  young 

kgkin.  It  doesn't 
hast  end  hnmi 
like  wine,  but  builds 
np.  It  imports  sparkle 
to  e/es  —  roses  to 
cheeks.  It  pnts  sprinp 
in  winter’s  veins.  It  is 
the  best  tbirst-oneneb- 
ar— reaches  the  thirst- 
spot — satisSes  —  invis- 
orates.  It  is  the  most 
healthfnl  table  bever- 
age — rich,  clear  color- 
fall  frnitr  grape  flavor 
— tones  the  digestion. 
It  is  the  best  liquid  diet 
in  sickness  and  eonval- 
aaeence— snstains  and 
bnilds  up — will  -star 
down  ”  on  aweak  stom- 
aeh.  Ask  roar  doctor. 

Welch’s 


.is  mads  from  the  pure, 
fresh  iuiea  of  Concord 
grapes  —  na  aleohol  — 
jlook  at  the  label— be 
surerou  gst“Weloh’a” 
Sold  br  all  high-elags  daalars.  PosUl  ns  to  send 
our  free  booklet—-  Y oung  Blood." 

It  ti  tts  fdml  vf«*"/w  Oammtm- 

ion  mtvSm.  8md  48  emit  fa  stamp, /or  sompls 
pimthoUlt.  irspor<*»*>Wrss»«"“talIreareyr 
nmrmt  dealer, 

m  mwijcm  «rapb  jithtb  compaxt 

B.  J.f  mrnm  WatlilMp  V.  T. 

mrrmtiT  tm  fi*TM  pitesii  m.  v. 


“How  to  Disinfect/’ 
Sent  Free. 

The  intelligent  use  of  true 
disinfectants  is  the  surest  de¬ 
fense  against  one  half  our 
illness. 

" Ho-ji’ to  Disinfect"  is  a  complete  illus¬ 
trated  boo’.:,  giving  rules  in  cases  of  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  and  in  everyday  life.  Send 
your  address ;  no  money. 

The  American  &  Continental  “Sanitas”  Co.  Ltd. 

636  to  643  West  55tb  St.p  New  York  City, 


TKEES  THAT  WHISTLKo 

In  the  great  forests  of  Nubia  grows  a  tree  from 
which,  when  swayed  by  the  wind,  come  strange 
sounds,  like  the  notes  of  a  flute,  a  fife  or  a 
penny  whistle.  This  vocal  tree  is  regarded  with 
superstitious  terror  by  the  natives,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  puzzle  to  every  one  who  has  heard  the 
mysterious  sounds  until  some  scientific  traveller 
investigated  the  matter.  He  found  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  hordes  of  insects  de¬ 
posited  their  eggs  on  the  young  shoots  and  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches.  These  produced  gall¬ 
like  excrescences  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  young  insects  emerged  small  holes 
were  left  in  the  galls.  The  wind  blowing 
through  these  little  apertures  caused  the  strange 
noisea.  It  is  probably  the  only  instance  of  a 
tree  which  bears  ready-made  whistles. — Evening 
Post 


tised,  seldom  make  the  beet  men.  And  punish¬ 
ment  is  specially  unsuited  for  a  fault  like  whim¬ 
pering,  because  it  acts  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Whimpering  is  the  expression  of  a  discontented 
spirit  and  discontent  does  not  exist  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  happy.  The  consciousness  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  however,  doee  much  to  produce  happinees, 
and  punishment  destroys  sympathy.  The  parent 
who  resorts  to  it  resorts  to  the  lowest  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  available.  The  mother  is  advised  to 
destroy  the  habit  by  the  simple  method  of 
anticipating  it,  and  preventing  its  repetition  by 
changing  the  child’s  thoughts.  The  mother  who 
will  succeed  in  this  must  bring  heart,  as  well  as 
brain,  and  will,  to  the  performance  of  her  task. 
If  she  doee  this,  giving  patient  perseverence  to 
her  work,  and  remembering  always  that  physi¬ 
cal  causes  have  frequently  a  share  in  producing 
fretfulnesB,  she  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  that 
her  child  has  escaped  from  the  power  of  an 
unfortunate  habit,  which  under  less  judicious 
management  might  have  settled  into  permanent 
ill-temper.” 


A  BOT  WHO  WORKED  UP. 


One  day  many  years  ago  a  bright  boy  found 
employment  in  a  photograph  gallery  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  Hie  wages  were  small,  but  he  took 
good  care  of  them,  and  in  course  of  time  he  had 
saved  up  a  snug  little  sum  of  money.  One  day 
a  friend,  lees  thrifty  than  he,  came  to  him  with 
a  long  face  and  asked  for  a  loan  of  money,  offer¬ 
ing  a  book  as  security.  Although  the  other 
knew  there  was  little  probability  of  his  ever 
being  repaid,  he  could  not  refuse  the  request 
“Here  is  the  money;  keep  your  book,  and 
repay  me  when  you  can.” 

The  grateful  lad  went  away  in  such  haste  that 
he  left  the  book  behind.  The  kind  youth  with 
curiosity  examined  the  volume.  It  was  a  work 
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Lake  Collegiate  Institute.  Fifty  thoueand  or 
more  boys  and  girls  have  received  instruction  in 
our  schools,  and  of  these  hundreds  have  been 
converted  and  received  into  the  church.  Utah 
was  really  received  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
because  of  the  character  given  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  by  those  who  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  our  schools.  The  Superintendent,  Rev.  Mr. 
McAfee,  said  that  the  payment  of  the  debt  was 
not  due  so  much  to  a  larger  amount  of  money 
received  during  the  year,  but  to  the  reductions 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  in  the 
work.  Last  year  we  employed  but  sixty  teach¬ 
ers,  the  pupils  numbered  2,075.  The  average 
attendance  in  day  schools  was  1,264;  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  Sunday-schools,  1,619.  Sixty-four  have 
been  converted  and  received  into  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches.  We  really  have  had  better  re¬ 
sults  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the  agitation 
in  Utah  since  it  became  a  State.  Boycotting, 
persecution,  and  threatening  have  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  bring  these  again  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  church. 

At  Mendon  an  attempt  was  made  some  months 
ago  to  shoot  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  through  the 
window  of  his  house,  and  an  assault  was  made 
upon  Mr.  Lemont,  an  apostate  Mormon,  evi¬ 
dently  with  intent  to  kill  him ;  yet  here  is  re¬ 
ported  an  awakening  to  spiritual  things,  and 
there  are  several  conversions.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  been  so  heroic  as  to  go  out  alone  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  his  life  had  been  threatened. 

Mr.  McAfee  stated  that  eighteen  schools  on 
the  field  had  been  closed  in  the  retrenchments  of 
the  past  three  years  and  about  forty  teachers 
dropped.  A  number  of  these  were  Indian 
schools,  the  support  of  which  has  been  assumed 
by  the  nation.  Mrs.  Beisch  said:  “Let  us  give 
credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  Ihe  numerical 
success  of  the  year  must  be  due  to  the  self-sac¬ 
rificing  work  of  these  faithful  teachers.  Here 
they  have  wrought  almost  by  night  and  day  as 
well  as  by  day  and  night.  If  every  woman  would 
read  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  and  Woman’s 
Work,  if  they  would  pray  over  those  pages  and 
weep  over  them  as  we  often  do,  the  work  would 
prosper.  What  is  needed  is  intelligent  interest 
We  all  admire  heroism,  let  us  admire  it  in  these 
women. 

Mrs.  James  had  received  a  plea  for  missionary 
periodicals  from  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
Christian  people  were  without  a  pastor,  being 
too  poor  to  pay  his  salary,  yet  they  wished  to 
be  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  church. 

President  Woodruff,  who  is  head  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  has  recently  passed  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  that  holds  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
people  and  it  was  packed  to  overflowing.  Over 
the  great  back  of  the  platform  and  extending 
from  wall  to  wall,  was  a  white  streamer  caught 
up  at  intervals  in  folds,  on  which  were  three 
dates  in  large  gilt  figures :  At  the  extreme  left, 
“1807’’;  in  the  middle,  “1847’’;  and  at  the 
extreme  right,  “1897.’’  Between  these  dates 
were  the  words,  “Honor  to  Qod,  honor  to  his 
Prophet,’’ and  around  one  side  of  the  gallery 
might  be  read  the  words:  “We  honor  the  man 
so  honored  of  God.’’  A  writer  in  the  Pacific, 
giving  an  account  of  the  celebration,  says: 
“Now,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Well,  it  means 
that  Mormonism  intends  to  keep  its  hold  on  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  it  is  by  just  such 
pageantry  that  it  does  it.  It  is  perfectly  won¬ 
derful  the  hold  that  such  a  spectacle  has  on  the 
multitude.  And  the  rulers  of  the  Mormon 
Church  know  it,  just  as  the  rulers  of  old  Rome 
knew  the  power  of  ‘triumphs’— the  circus,  the 
theatre  and  the  arena.’’ 

Dr.  McMillan’s  address  must  be  deferred 
until  next  week.  _  H.  E.  B. 


Has  so  many  g:ood 
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THB  CLINTOIT 
has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  Safety  Pin  in  the 


Vigor^  Health.^^V 

Somatose  is  a  Perfect  Pood,  Tonic  and  Restor¬ 
ative.  It  contains  the  nourishing  elements  of  meat. 
Prepared  for  invaiids  and  dyspeptics  and  those 
needing  nourishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May  be 
taken  dry,  or  in  water,  milk,  &c. 

At  druggist!,  in  2  oz.,  ^  and  i  lb.  tins. 

also  ths  following  combinations,  Bomatoso-Blsenit,  Soma- 
toso-Oocoa,  Bomatosa-Okocolats-sach  containing  10  par 
cent.  Bomatoss.  Very  conTsnlsnt  and  palatahls  proparaMoas. 

Pamphlets  mailed  by  Schieffelin  dt  Co..  .Vctp  Torlr.  agents 
far  garbenfabrikeii  vorm,  i'riedr,  Caycr  <t  Co.,  Elber/eid, 


world,  because  of  its 
surpassing  excellence. 
ri7FF  T  To  convince  you,  we 
■  laUI.  a  will  send,  for  stamp, 
samples  of  the  CURTOll,  also  our  SOVRAN  pin 
and  a  prettv  colored  booklet  for  the  children. 
TW  OAKVRU  CO..  .  .  Waterbary,  Coaa. 


CARPETSy 

UPHOLSTERY. 

Country  House  Furnishings. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

Japanese  Mattings. 
Brussels  and  Wilton 

CARPETS. 

Lace  Curtains, 
Muslin  Draperies, 

Beds  and  Bedding. 

Estimates  furnished  on  application. 


of  Hires  Rootbeer 
on  a  sweltering  hot 
day  is  highly  essen¬ 
tial  to  comfort  and 
health.  It  cools  the 
blood,  reduces  your 
temperature,  tones 
the  stomach. 


Rootbeer 

should  be  in  every 
home,  in  every 
office,  in  every  work¬ 
shop.  A  temperance 
drink,  more  health¬ 
ful  than  ice  water, 
more  delightful  and 
satisfying  than  any 
other  beverage  pro¬ 
duced. 

Mftde  odI?  bT  tbw  CharlM  B. 
Blres  C*..  rhifadelphts.  A  pack* 
»ff0  aiak«t  ft  ftUooa.  Sold 
•rywkoro. 


NEW  YORK. 


.  Table  Silver 

Fisc  usortmeat  of  kaivei,  forks. 
spooBs.  etc.,  of  artistic  desiga  aad 
appropriately  marked.  Special  dcsigas 
for  Matre  pieces,  family  plate,  etc., 
faraisked  oa  appliutioa. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterliag  Silver  Oaly. 

14  East  15th  St..  S«d«y.  New  Yorl 


Queen 

of 

Fabrics 


The  skillful  hand 
of  the  weaver  has 
combined  in  Lin¬ 
en  Grass  Cloth  the 
stability  of  linen 
with  the  beauty 
of  silk.  The  art 
of  the  desigiier 
has  discovered  in  the  striping  of  silk 
on  a  ground  of  linen  a  new  field  for 
many  beautiful  creations.  Pre-emi- 
nendy  the  favorite  of  fashion  for 
ladies’  waists  and  suitings. 

It  not  to  be  had  at  your  dealers,  well  send 
you  samples  free,  and  tell  yon  where  to  get  It 
MOUNT  VERNON  MUXS,  Philadelphia. 


with  tlO.OO  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees.  Sploea,  etc.  Oraat 
reduction  In  prices.  Send  for  New  Pfsailaai  and  price 
list,  etc. 

THE  ORBAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  83  Veaey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  231 


Quina-Laroclie 


COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA,  AND  GLASS, 
EDDY  REFRIGERATORS, 

WATER  FILTERS  A  COOLERS, 
CFDAR  AND  CAMPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


Fwieeiai  in  the  highest  degree  the  cu- 
the  active  prepertiea  of  Pemviaa  Bark. 
Midoreed  by  tbs  medical  faculty  aa  the 
heat  remedy  for  Fever  and  Agna,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poomaaa  of  the  Blood,  0«a- 
wal  Debility  and  Waating  Dis. 
^^aaaea  i  Ineraaaca  the  Appetite, 
^■Streasthene  the  Nervaa  and  builds 
Iftap  the  entire  ayatem. 

^  Grand  national  Prize  of 

i|  16,600  Francs 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mbs.  Obobob  H.  MoGbbw,  Cbalrman. 

Mbs.  J.  J.  Sbamah,  Reo.  S«c. 

Miss  Cusba  Fibu>,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Sapt. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  HOMEMAKERS. 

After  a  year’s  absence  from  the  “Mothers’ 
Meetings,’’  it  was  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  meet  with  them  again.  They  had  been  car¬ 
ried  in  my  heart  and  their  faces  were  true  to  life 
in  memory’s  picture  gallery.  Dear,  patient 
souls,  they  have  been  trying  among  so  many 
discouragements  to  get  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  they  had 
made  progress  during  the  year.  They  have  had 
many  helpful  talks  from  those  who  knew  better 
ways  of  doing  .  They  have  taken  the  name  of 
“Homemakers,’’  which  has  been  an  incentive 
to  make  their  homes  happier  and  better.  There 
has  always  been  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  it  was  sweet  to  find  that  absence 
had  not  weakened  it,  but  if  anything  had  made 
it  stronger.  We  were  glad  from  our  hearts  to 
see  each  other  again  and  we  said,  “This  shall 
be  a  social  time— a  sort  of  ‘Congress  of  Mothers,  ’ 
just  by  ourselves.  What  shall  we  talk  about  ?  ’’ 
“Talk  to  us  about  our  children,’’  was  the  re¬ 
sponse.  “Tell  us  how  to  get  on  with  them 
better.’’  So  we  had  an  open  discussion,  asking 
questions,  giving  answers  and  telling  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  little  one&  It  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  these  mothers  really 
desired  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  motherhood  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

“I  have  a  little  boy  and  he’s  mad  at  his 
grandmother  and  she’s  mad  at  him  and  they 
don’t  speak.  It  makes  me  feel  awful  bad. 
Mother  says  she  won’t  be  the  first  to  give  in  and 
my  boy  is  that  stubborn  that  he  won’t,  and  what 
ought  I  to  do  said  one  mother.  And  another 
said,  “My  girl  is  seventeen;  she  thinks  she  is  a 
young  lady  and  she  wants  her  own  head.  She’s 
working  now  for  a  few  dollars  a  week,  and  since 
her  father  died  I  have  a  hard  time  to  get  along 
and  I  need  some  of  her  money.  Last  Saturday 
night  she  wanted  to  put  all  her  wages  in  a  fancy 
pair  of  shoes.  I  thought  a  cheaper  pair  would 
do  her.  She  hadn’t  nothing  new  to  wear  with 
the  shoes,  so  she  wouldn’t  get  no  shoes  and 
stayed  home  Sunday ;  but  I  talked  to  her  and 
the  next  week  she  came  herself  and  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  store  with  her,  and  she  bought  the 
very  pair  of  shoes  I  told  her  to  get’’  The 
mother  seemed  relieved  that  her  matter  had  been 
settled  so  easily. 

Another  sad  faced  woman  told  us  she  had  five 
little  children.  She  tried  to  make  their  home 
happy  for  them,  but  it  was  a  hard  matter,  for 
the  father  was  a  very  “nervious  man,’’  and  when 
he  was  in  the  house  if  they  stirred  or  spoke  a 
loud  word  he  scolded  them  and  boxed  their  ears. 
They  were  so  afraid  of  their  father  that  she  got 
them  off  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  could.  Sunday 
was  such  a  trying  day.  The  children’s  clothes 
were  not  good  enough  to  go  out  that  day  and  it 
was  a  hard  matter  to  get  through  the  day  with 
their  father  so  irritable  at  them.  What  could 
she  do  ? 


■‘Macbeth”  means  tough¬ 
ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 
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The  Delicate 


Woman 


Simple  aod  cosipact,  this  aMchiae  is 
aHtra  easily  aaderstood,  its  parts  are 
better  protected  from  dost,  it  has 
more  room  ander  the  arm,  aod  is  cap¬ 
able  of  a  greater  raoge  of  work,  thaa 
aay  similar  device. 


unable  to  operate  the  ordinary 
form  of  sewing-machine  without 
fatigue,  can  use  the  Si  LENT 
SINGER  AUTOMATIC  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  acme  of  per¬ 
fection  in  construction  and  artistic 
finish,  this  machine  is  positiveiy 
the  lightest-running  of  any.  Its 
low,  broad  treadle  enables  frequent 
change  in  position  of  the  feet,  or 
it  can  be  furnished  in  a  portable 
form  to  be  effectively  run  by  hand 
if  desired.  It  has  neither  shuttle 
nor  bobbin,  and  no  tensions  to  ad¬ 
just,  but  is  ready  for  use  when  the 
needle  is  threaded. 

The  Silent  Singer 

has  many  points  of  preference  that  can 
easily  be  demonstrated  by  examination 
and  comparison  with  similar  machines. 

So/d  only  by 

The  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  , 

,  Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  Worid. 


Poor  mothers.  We  wonder  that  they  speak 
harsh  words,  that  a  blow  often  comes  even  before 
the  word;  that  the  children  are  allowed  “to  take 
their  own  heads,’’  and  that  matters  of  principle 
are  not  insisted  upon ;  but  should  we  do  any 
better  ?  It  is  a  marvel  to  one  who  knows  their 
condition  and  hindrances  that  they  do  one-half 
as  well  as  they  do.  Only  a  few  rooms  to  live  in, 
mostly  dark  and  cheerless ;  very  little  money  to 
do  with,  and  day  after  day  needing  comforts 
they  cannot  get.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  bitterness  in  these  mothers’  hearts.  They 
love  their  children  as  well  as  we  do  ours.  They 
would  like  to  educate  them,  clothe  them  and 
give  them  the  comforts  of  life,  but  they  cannot. 
Would  it  be  strange  if  jealousy  arose  in  their 
hearts,  when  they  see  other  mothers  so  able  to 
give  their  children  benefits  which  are  withheld 
from  them,  and  know  that  their  children  must 
suffer  and  grow  up  in  the  streets  in  consequence  ? 
None  of  the  mothers  want  their  children  to  grow 
up  in  the  streets,  but  what  can  they  do?  O, 
mothers,  whom  the  Lord  has  so  abundantly 
blessed,  will  you  not  carry  the  needs  of  these 
other  mothers  in  your  hearts?  Will  you  not  help 
them  in  every  way  you  can  to  be  better  mothers 
and  happier  ?  Take  into  consideration  their 
great  efforts  to  better  their  homes.  In  your 
work  for  the  Master  do  not  forget  the  “Home¬ 
maker’s.”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  GRIPPE  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

“Few  medical  men  who  have  had  considerable 
opportunities  of  studying  influenza  in  its  re¬ 
moter  as  well  as  in  its  more  immediate  sequelae 
will  be  surprised,”  says  The  Hospital,  March 
13th,  “to  read  the  verdict  given  by  Dr,  T.  S. 
Clouston,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  concerning  the 
abiding  and  serious  effects  of  that  strange 
disease  upon  the  nervous  system.  ‘Probably 
no  such  destroyer  of  nervous  energy,  ’  says  Dr. 
Clouston,  ‘and  no  such  producer  of  nervous 
disease  as  the  influenza  poison  has  appeared  in 
the  world  in  recent  times.  ’  To  him,  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  nervous  disorders,  it  is  ‘themc^t  strik¬ 
ing  medical  fact  of  his  time.’ 

“Mania  and  melancholia,  undue  exaltation 
and  undue  depression,  are  two  ty^s  of  mental 
disease  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  direct  contrast.  Under  certain  sets  of  con¬ 
ditions  mania  will  be  the  predominating  type; 
under  certain  other  sets,  melancholia.  Condi¬ 
tions  which  profoundly  depress  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  culminate  in  the  melancholic  type  of  insan¬ 
ity.  All  this  is  familiar,  not  to  the  alienist 
only,  but  to  the  general  practitioner  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Certain  facte,  to  which  Dr.  Clouston 
gives  prominence,  bring  out  in  a  very  striking 


way  the  profoundly  depressing  effects  of  influ¬ 
enza  upon  the  nervous  system,  effects  which  con¬ 
tinue  for  years,  and  ma^  only  cease  with  life. 
In  the  seven  years  beginning  with  1883  and 
ending  with  1890,  the  cases  of  mania  at  the 
Morningside  Asylum  far  outnumbered  those  of 
melancholia.  On  an  average  there  were  forty- 
five  more  cases  in  each  year.  That  is  a  common 
experience  at  lunatic  asylums.  But  during  the 
seven-years’  period  just  closed,  that  is  1890- 
1897,  the  average  of  mania  cases  has  only  been 
eighteen  more  than  that  of  melancholia.  The 
most  striking  fact  of  all  which  Dr.  Clouston 
publishes  is  this:  that  in  the  three  years  1890- 
1891-1892,  the  years  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of 
influenza,  the  cases  of  melancholia  actually  out¬ 
numbered  those  of  mania,  and  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  three  years.  To  influenza,  and  to 
influenza  alone.  Dr.  Clouston  attributes  these 
striking  variations  in  the  usual  circumstances 
of  the  history  of  insanity.” — Literary  Digest. 


THE  HARDY  CRETAN 

Whatever  faults  the  Cretans  may  have,  they 
are  brave  and  hardy— Christians  and  Moslems 
alike.  They  support  life  on  anything,  or  almost 
nothing,  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  when  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  die  hard.  They  have 
more  lives  than  the  proverbial  cat,  and  their 
recuperative  forces  seem  inexhaustible.  A  few 
days  ago  one  of  them  was  shot  through  the  right 
lung,  and  the  doctor  declared  that  five  or  six 
hours  was  the  most  he  could  live.  That  man  is 
alive  to-day,  and  takes  his  mishap  as  coolly  as 
if  it  were  a  corn  or  a  colic.  He  is  not  out  of 
danger,  hut  neither  is  he  wholly  devoid  of  hope. 
Now,  the  Christian  insurgents  on  the  heights 
above  Malaxa  are  men  of  this  type.  They  sleep 
out  in  the  open,  the  intensely  blue  sea  at  their 
feet,  and  the  dazzling,  snow-capped  mountains 
behind  them.  Their  shelter  is  an  olive-tree,  an 
inequality  in  the  ground,  a  stone,  the  remains 
of  a  wall— anything  that  happens  to  be  availa¬ 
ble.  There  tney  lie  perdus  day  after  day,  strain¬ 
ing  their  marvellous  vision  to  catch  sight  of  an 
incautious  Turk,  and  prepared  to  put  a  bullet 
through  the  smallest  extent  of  his  person  which 
he  may  expose.  They  are  all  remarkably  good 
shots,  equalled  only  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Boers. 
This  is  characteristic  of  every  Cretan,  whatever 
his  age  or  religion.  From  childhood  onwards 
they  practise  rifle-shooting  incessantly,  and, 
however  poor,  always  manage  to  possess  a  rifle 
and  ammunition.  A  Cretan  would  sell  hie  im¬ 
mortal  soul  for  a  gun  or  a  revolver,  and  would 
steal  them  from  his  bosom  friend  without  a 
pang  of  compunction.  It  is  part  of  hie  nature. 
During  the  present  insurrection  I  have  heard  of 
several  cases  of  Cretan  Christians  robbing  their 
own  comrades— but  only  of  their  guns,  revolvers 
and  cartridges,  which  is  not  a  breach  of  any  of 
their  commandments.  Shooting  is  their  pre¬ 
dominant  passion,  and  they  never  attempt  to 
restrain  it.  They  somehow  bring  it  into  har¬ 
mony  with  their  creed,  and  therefore  they  lie, 
steal,  fight,  kill,  and  die  with  the  conscience  of  a 
saint— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


SACRED  MUSIC. 

Music  had  no  mortal  artist  for  its  inventor. 
It  was  implanted  in  man’s  nature  by  the  divine 
Artist  himself.  All  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
furnish  us  of  the  first  2,000  years  of  this  world’s 
history  is  conveyed  in  less  than  three  hundred 
sentences ;  yet,  brief  as  is  this  epitome,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  distinct  notice  of  music;  for  music  is 
spoken  of  as  practiced  one  thousand  years  before 
the  deluge ;  that  is  two  thousand  years  before 
any  of  the  other  arte  or  sciences  were  even 
rudely  developed.  It  is  recorded  of  Jubal,  the 
seventh  descendant  yet  the  contemporary  of 
Adam,  that  he  was  the  father  of  them  that  play 
on  the  harp  and  the  organ  (Gen.  iv.  21).  The 
Hebrew  words  translated  harp  and  organ  are  only 
generic  names  for  musical  instruments,  string, 
reed,  wind  or  percussion. 

Vocal  music  is  older  than  instrumental,  so 
that  if  the  latter  was  in  use  during  Adam’s  life¬ 
time,  the  former  must  be  as  old  as  our  first 
father  himself.  Music  is  as  old  as  language, 
which  is  merely  conventional,  and  it  has  no 
meaning  except  for  those  who  are  party  to  the 
compact  as  to  the  significance  of  its  sounds, 
whereas  music  is  felt  and  understood  by  the 
whole  human  race.  It  is  the  language  of  nature; 
it  speaks  in  the  breeze,  in  the  stream,  in  the 
storm,  it  is  felt  by  the  infant  and  the  savage ;  it 
thrills  the  human  heart,  producing  affections  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  Man  may  not  appreciate  other 
arts,  while  music  has  an  abiding  fascination  for 
him.  The  uncultivated  rustic  who  sees  no 
beauty  in  the  rarest  paintings  or  sculptures  is 
instantly  alive  to  the  tones  of  music,  and  is 
affected  by  them. 

Sacred  music  is  music  given  to  us  as  an  aid  to 
acts  of  worship,  whether  in  praise  or  prayer,  to 
enforce  spiritual  truth.  Some  of  our  church 
music  is  not  sacred  music.  I  have  in  mind  a 
committee  whose  views  of  music  for  church  pur¬ 
poses  is  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  in  spite  of 
that  the  church  has  been  furnished  with  an 
organ,  but  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  mission.  The 
committee  engage  their  organist  without  any 
thought  or  consideration  except  to  get  the  matter 
off  their  hands  and  “rest  from  their  labors.” 

The  result  is,  the  organist  is  called  upon  to 
cover  up  the  noise  of  assembling  and  dismission, 
and  fill  up  the  time  during  the  collection  and 
break  up  the  spirit  of  a  hymn  by  introducing 
something  between  the  verses  that  shall  change 
their  thoughts  for  fear  they  might  be  inclined  to 
surrender  their  hearts  to  Jesus.  That  is  church 
music  in  some  churches,  but  is  it  sacred  music  ? 
Oh !  the  golden  opportunity  that  the  organist 
has  to  lead  the  congregation  to  a  right  attitude 
of  mind  and  heart  for  worship,  and  to  indelibly 
impress  the  word  that  is  preached  or  sung. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  known  re¬ 
sources  of  musical  art  were  used  in  the  time  of 
the  psalmist  in  praising  Jehovah.  One  has  but 
to  recall  the  150th  psalm  and  other  Scripture  to 
realize  the  orchestral  character  of  the  music  ser¬ 
vice  in  those  ancient  days.  And  why  not  use 
this  mighty  infiuence  to-day  for  the  promotion 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  upon  earth. 

Handel’s  friend  wishing  to  compliment  him 
said  he  enjoyed  his  music.  Handel  replied  that 
he  wrote  music  to  make  people  better,  and  mill¬ 
ions  have  been  helped  by  his  compositions  to  a 
more  holy  life. 

We  are  nearer  a  proper  conception  of  the  power 
of  music,  its  uses  and  possibilities,  than  ever 
before  in  the  world’s  history.  Our  great  com¬ 
posers  and  performers  and  musical  organizations 
are  most  successful  when  their  efforts  are  in  con¬ 
nection  with  religious  subjects,  because  music 
is  the  most  sacred  thing  on  earth,  and  is  most 
“at  home”  in  the  church  or  in  any  place  con¬ 
nected  with  religion.  Music  is  the  power  that 
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will  soften  the  hardest  hearts  so  that  the  Word 
may  take  root  and  bear  fruit.  We  have  known 
a  proud  soul  stand  firm  as  adamantine  rock  and 
refuse  to  bow  before  hie  God  and  own  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  Him,  who  was  melted  to  tears  as  the 
songs  of  the  sanctuary  fioated  to  him.  Let  us 
realize  what  a  power  lies  in'music,  and  see  to  it 
that  we  use  it  for  the  best  ends. — John  J.  Pole 
in  The  Musician. 

The  course  of  lectures  just  closed  which  were 
given  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  music-room  of  Carnegie  Hall,  has 
been  most  successful  in  awakening  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  among  the  musical  fraternity.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  last  lecture  by  Dudley  Buck,  the 
well  known  composer,  was  Musical  Form, 
which  was  illustrated  by  comparing  music  with 
architecture.  The  four  walls  and  roof  of  the 
building  corresponding  to  form  in  construction 
of  musical  composition  and  the  decoration  and 
embellishments  as  being  original  with  the  archi¬ 
tect  or  composer,  proving  that  form  is  essential 
to  a  musical  composition  and  does  not  detract 
from  the  so-called  novelty  of  it  as  is  held  by 
some  critics. 
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TO  MT. YOUNGER  FRIEND,  REV.  HENRY 
M.  FIELiD,  D.D. 


AU  alive 
At  seventy-fiTe  1 
Brain  and  limb 
Fall  of  vim; 

Eye  as  bright 
And  clear  as  dew 
When  the  sunlight 
Shineth  through; 

Ear  as  true 
And  keenly  sharp 
As  conquering  harp 
By  David  play’d. 

All  unafraid. 

That  drove  the  devil  out  of  Saul 
And  made  the  threatening  javelin  fall; 
A  willing  hand 
To  help  the  right, 

Or  wield  a  brand 
In  holy  light; 

Feet  used  to  climb 
The  mountain-top, 

(Now  scarce  on  time, 

Without  a  stop,) 

That  still  can  race 
Up  Zion’s  hill 
With  quicker  pace 
And  heartier  will; 

A  ripen’d  head  and  loving  heart, 
Andjeaoh  to  each  fit  counterpart. 

As  mount  and  valley  link'd  together 
In  perennial  sunlit  weather; 

A  cheery  laugh 

That  cuts  a  carking  carelin  half; 
A’^tural  smile 
That  gives  the  face 
A  winsome  grace 
And  happifles  the]heart  the  while; 

A  genial  wit 

With  not  a  tiaoe  of  gall  in  it.— 

So  kind,  it  Btingeth  not  a^whit. 


A  young  gentleman,  whose  character  is  above  reproach,  promi* 
nent  in  the  religious  circles  of  a  Pennsylvania  village,  an  exhorter  of 
the  M.  E.  Society  there.  Secretary  of  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and 
at  one  time  President  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  has  long 
been  a  user  of  Ripans  Tabules,  and  says  of  them  :  “  They  keep  my 
bowels  open,  they  do  not  gripe,  they  do  not  purge,  and  I  do  not  have 
bad  pains  in  my  stomach  any  more,  which  I  had,  with  dyspepsia  and 
constipation,  for  years — in  fact,  up  to  about  three  days  after  I  began 


Through  all  the  years  what  teachingsithine  1 
What  words  of  help  and  cheer  1 
What  parity  in  phrase  andlline. 

What  wholesome  atmosphere  I 
A  guide-post  on  life's  trodden  road 
To  show  the  pilgrim’s  way. 

Thou  always  pointed  up  to  God 
So  none  may  go  astray. 


taking  the  Tabules.  There  used  to  be  some  kinds  of  food  my  stomach 
would  sicken  on — pork,  for  instance.  I  could  not  eat  it  without  having 
a  distressed  feeling.  Now  everything  goes  down,  pork  and  greasy 
food,  that  used  to  make  me  sick  to  think  of.  I  always  have  a  few  of 


This  life  hath  much  our  love  to  stir; 

Old  friends  and  new,  with  friends  above 
Whence  memory,  swift  messenger. 

Brings  telegrams  of  love. 

Lo  I  Cuyler,  man  of  noblest  aim 
To  glorify  The  Holy  Name; 

And  Sawyer,  of  a  master-mind. 

So  sweetly  Christian  and  refined; 

And  Putnam  of  the  Front-door  Porch; 

Tea,  many  other  thought-full  men. 

Too  numerous  to  keep  in  ken. 

Who  hold  aloft  their  mental  torch 
To  light  the  steps  of  passers-by 
And  show  the  pathway  to  the  sky: 

How  sweet  to  have  such  company 
While  travelling  to  our  Home-to-Be  I 

But  ask  you  why  I  come  so  late 
To  bid  Good- mom  to  Seventy-five  ? 

Near  ten  years  more  than  yours  the  weight 
I  have  to  carry,  yet  survive. 

Though  sometimes  bending  'neath  the  load 
That  heavier  grows  along  the  road. 

Then,  too,  a  rhymer  waits  on  time 
Or  happy  mood  to  ring  a  chime. 

He  cannot  mount  whene’er  he  choose. 

His  Pegasus  to  ride. 

Else  he  may  get  a  mental  braise. 

An  humbling  of  his  pride. 

This  rhymer  of  the  steeple  city 
Along  the  Delaware 
Sends  by  the  poet  this  homely  ditty. 

In  Uncle  Samuel’s  care. 

Thomas  MaoKillab. 
WooDirssT,  Gibmantowh,  Pa.,  1897. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the  country 
than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and  until  the  last 
few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incurable.  For  a  great 
many  years  doctors  pronounced  it  a  local  disease,  and 
prescribed  local  remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to 
cure  with  local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable. 
Science  has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  dis¬ 
ease,  and,  therefore,  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A 
OOm  Toledo.  Ohio,  is  the  only  oonstltntional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drope  to 
a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  tes¬ 
timonials.  Address 

F.  J.  CHENEY  ft  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

19^  Sold  by  Druggists,  TBc. 


the  Tabules  in  my  pocket  for  use  if  occasion  arises.** 


BET.  WU.I.ABD  BICHABDSON. 

The  Rev.  Willard  Richardson,  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  died  at  his  home  in 
Houston,  Delaware,  on  March  19th,  last. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  born  in  Harford,  Susque¬ 
hanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  25th,  1815.  He 
began  teaching  with  his  father  at  an  early  age. 
In  1832  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  and  upon 
graduation  became  for  three  years  a  student  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Soon  after  he 
became  principal  of  an  A(»demy  where  he  ex¬ 
erted  a  large  influence  upon  his  pupils  and 
moulded  the  characters  of  a  number  who  became 
prominent  in  national  affairs.  In  1852,  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  a  church  in  Milburn,  New  York, 
where  he  was  greatly  beloved. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  offered 
hie  services  and  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers. 
In  1869  he  removed  to  Winnsboro,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  established  the  Fairfield  Institute  for 
the  education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and 
soon  had  five  hundred  pupils.  He  was  also 
stated  supply  of  a  number  of  churches.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  public  school  system 
of  the  State,  and  for  his  wise  and  generous 
labors  is  remembered  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Richardson  returned  to  his  home 
in  Delaware  and  has  since  lived  in  the  village  of 
Houston,  where  his  genial  manners,  kind  dis¬ 
position  and  unblemished  character  made  him  an 
object  of  general  veneration  and  love.  All  felt 
that  his  presence  was  a  benediction,  for  his 
friends  never  left  him  without  fuller  faith  in 
God  and  man. 

His  last  illness  was  of  short  duration  and  at 
first  was  not  thought  to  be  serious,  owing  to  his 
rugged  constitution.  A  cold,  however,  developed 
into  pneumonia  and  “God’s  angel  touched  him 
and  he  slept.’’ 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  wife  and  daughter, 
three  children  having  preceded  him  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  world.  On  the  Sunday  following  his  death, 
his  remains  were  interrra  in  the  cemetery  at 
Milford,  Delaware. 


A  MOSLEM  OATH. 

In  the  Mittheilungen,  published  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Palestine  Society,  Bruno  Hentschel  reports 
a  singular  incident  that  recently  occurred  under 
his  own  eyes  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  throws  a 
characteristic  light  on  the  processes  of  Turkish 
law  and  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  oath 
by  the  Moslem.  The  event  is  the  following : 

At  the  Bab  Chan  ez-Zet,  near  the  Hospiz  of 
the  St.  John’s  Order  in  Jerusalem,  there  lives 
a  Moslem  originally  from  Damascus,  whose  only 
son  in  play  with  his  companions  had  begun  to 
quarrel  with  them.  The  latter  made  complaint 
to  the  father,  who  on  hie  part  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  matter  and  in  the  presence  of  fellow 
Mohammedans  cried  out  aloud :  Allihi  ittaldk 
min  et-talate  lesim  atbatak,”  t.e..  If  I  do  not 
kill  thee  I  will  divorce  myself  three  times  from 
my  wife.  As  he  had  but  one  wife  he  by  hie 
oath  would  have  been  compelled  to  divorce  her 
and  marry  twice  again  and  divorce  these  wives 
also.  After  he  had  spoken  these  words  he  began 
to  think  of  the  trouble  he  had  thereby  brought 
upon  himself  and  his  family.  As  this  son  was 
the  only  child  left  of  seven  children  born  to  him 
and  his  wife,  he  regarded  it  as  out  of  question 
to  kill  the  Ixty.  And  yet  he  knew  what  would 
be  the  consequences  if  be  did  not  keep  his  oath ; 
he  would  have  been  ostracized  by  his  fellow 
believers. 

In  his  despair  he  applied  to  a  Moslem  theolo¬ 
gian  and  asked  for  hie  advice.  I^e  reply  stated 
that  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  kill  the  boy;  but  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  show  that  he  was  ready  to 
carry  out  the  oath  by  sharpening  a  butcher- 
knife  in  the  presence  of  his  son  and  with  the 
knife  to  make  a  cut  into  the  neck  sufiScient  to 
cause  the  blood  to  fiow.  This  the  unfortunate 
father  undertook  to  do,  and  when  the  knife  was 
put  upon  the  boy’s  neck,  the  latter  through  fear 
fell  into  spasms  that  ended  his  life  on  the  next 
day.  The  father  was  cast  into  prison,  but  in 
consequence  of  his  qualms  of  conscience  became 
seriously  sick  in  three  days,  and  was  released. 
He  was  never  rearrested  and  still  lives  in  Jeru 
Salem. — Literary  Digest. 
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Borne  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  » 
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THE  AMBBIOAN  BUMDAT-SOHOOIi  UNION, 
S8TABUBHSD  IN  PHILADBLPBIA,  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  tbe  blessing.  $23.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800 supports  a  missionary 
one  vear.  Ton  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid 
Bend  contributions  to  El.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POST  OF  NEW  YOKK. 

g Commonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 

npports  Ministers  and  Mlssioni^es.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
nllglouB  servlcee  In  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

B»y.  SAjfUxi.  Bouid^,  Pastor.  Wn.  H.  H.  Moobb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  BBOUWm,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbbriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  tbe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaiUyrP 
Maoaain^  the  Seaman'e  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jamu  W.  Elwill,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stdroxs,  Treas.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secrets^. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
eetabUshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  puents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to4:30  p.  m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  13:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jnsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp  Trees.; 
Oiaaon  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

1  or  greatest  need  now  Is  money  fcr  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Assembly  Grounds,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  May  20, 
1897.  at  11  A.M..  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator.the  Rev.  John  Landsay  Withrow,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  undersigned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Commissions,  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Winona 
Grounds  at  8  a.m.  to  receive  the  credentials  of  commis¬ 
sioners.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  Eves  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Communications  with  reference  to  entertainment  at 
Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Dickey, 
D.D.,  Kagle  Lake,  near  Warsaw,  Indiana. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  transportation 
should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  1334 
Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Evangelist  can  be  of  service  to  any  person  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  first-class 
sanitarium  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
sections  of  the  country.  Address  Business  Department 
of  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


To  travelers  destined  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  the  Royal  Blue  Line  offers  unsurpassed 
facilities  in  the  way  of  frequent  and  first-clsiss  train 
service.  All  trains  are  vestihuled  and  are  drawn  hy 
locomotives  that  burn  anthracite  coal,  thereby  obviat¬ 
ing  the  smoke  and  cinder  nuisance.  A'l  trains  depart 
from  station  of  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of 
Liberty  street.  New  York  city. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet 
with  the  itinerary  of  a  grand  Summer  Cruise  to  Iceland, 
the  North  Cape,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  trip 
to  be  made  on  the  American  steamship  Ohio,  sailing 
from  New  York  June  26,  1897.  This  Booklet  is  a  thing 
of  heauty.  All  information  will  be  given  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Navigation  Company,  No.  6  Bowling  Green. 
New  York. 


We  have  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  a  set  of  sample  programs  with  appropriate 
music  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  Children’s  Day. 
Sample  copies  with  full  instructions  to  superintendents 
can  be  secured  by  addresssng  Rev.  James  A.  Worden, 
D.D.,  Superintendent,  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  need  lor  over 
flfiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  and  ask  for ‘‘Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


PBESBYTEBIJES. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  meets  according  to  adjournment 
In  the  Liberty  street  Church,  Troy,  May  6  at  7  p.m. 

Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 


DEATH. 

Hall.— In  Portland,  Or.,  -Amril  13,  1897,  Aletta  Theo¬ 
dora,  beloved  wife  of  Robert  F.  Hall  and  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Portland,  Or. 


WOODIiAWM  CRMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  EAst  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  dk  R.  LAMB,  SQ  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


At  Fair  Lawn,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  fifty  minutes 
from  New  York,  a  very  desirable  residence  to  let 
for  the  summer  or  lease  by  the  year,  large  grounds; 
possession  from  May  1st.  Address  M.  C.  Shaw,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


Board.— Parties  going  abroad,  or  retiring  to  the 
country,  who  desire  a  Christian  home  (Presbyte¬ 
rian)  for  aged  or  infirm  relatives,  may  address  57  Han¬ 
cock  street  near  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Permanency 
desired;  highest  references  given  and  required. 


PROF.  A.  LA  LANDE,  803  West  2l8t  street,  desires  to 
accompany  a  family  to  Europe  during  the  summer 
as  a  companion,  guide  or  preceptor:  reference,  by  per¬ 
mission,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  desires  engagement 
with  large  choir;  eminently  qualified.  Address 
Organist,  1124  Tlnton  Ave.,  New  York. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  .SEMINARY. 

Examinations  and  services  of  anniversary  week.  May  4 
to  May  6.  1897.  At  the  Alumni  lunch  on  Thurs'lay,  com¬ 
memoration  will  he  made  of  the  completion  of  the  fifty 
year-tof  serviceof  Professor  .‘Samuel  Miles  Hopkin8,D.D., 
in  the  chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Seminary. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  new,  first-class  m  Octave  Piano  with  Angelas  At¬ 
tachment  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address  A.  P.,  care 
of  the  Evangelist. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

♦ 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Pbesbytery  of  BiifOHAM’roN  held  a  most 
intereeting  session  in  tbe  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Binghamton,  on  April  19th,  20th. 
Rev.  William  T.  Parsons  of  Union  was  modera¬ 
tor,  and  Elder  Theodore  Cuyler  Thorpe  of  Lord- 
ville,  temporary  clerk.  The  free  conversation  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  churches,  on  the 
first  evening  of  the  session,  bmnght  out  many 
interesting  facts,  and  indicated  that  the  chur¬ 
ches  were  generally  in  good  condition.  The 
missionary  meeting  on  the  second  evening,  was 
one  of  marked  excellence,  which  was  due  to  the 
able  addresses  of  three  of  the  younger  members 
of  Presbytery,  viz,  :  Revs.  William  T.  Parsons, 
George  A.  Liggett,  Ph.D. ,  and  John  T.  Stone. 
The  overture  on  “Proposed  Constitutional  Rule” 
was  answered  in  tbe  afQrmative.  Edgar  M. 
Smead  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
Rev.  A.  Camel  on  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  on  his  own 
request  and  with  the  consent  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  was  relieved  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  of  Owego  in  order  to  accept  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Elmira  College.  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly :  Ministers,  George  A.  Lig- 

fett,  Ph.D.,  William  A.  George,  Elders  Henry 
’.  Benton,  and  S.  Mills  Ely,  principals;  and 
Ministers  Frank  W.  Kirwan,  and  Junius  J. 
Cowles,  and  Elder  John  B.  Van  Name  and  Reu¬ 
ben  B.  Jump,  alternates. 

John  McVky,  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  met  in  regular 
semi-annual  session  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Nyack,  on  April  19th,  at  3  P.M.,  with 
a  sermon  by  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Martin,  of  Palisades,  from  Philippians  i.  3-6, 
on  Effective  Preaching.  The  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Craig  of  Amity  was  then  chosen  moderator,  and 
Revs.  Theron  Brittain  and  Louis  O.  Rotenback, 
assistant  clerks.  Of  papers  presented  by  the 
stated  clerk,  there  were  reporto  of  the  Womans’ 
Presbyterial  Missionary  Society,  a  revised  plan 
for  Synodical  Aid  and  the  report  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Historical  Society.  The  stated  clerk.  Dr. 
D.  F.  Bonner,  was  directed  to  correspond  with 
the  Historical  Society  with  regard  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  records  and  papers  of  Presbytery. 
A  popular  meeting  in  the  interests  of  Missions 
was  held  in  the  evening,  Drs.  Erskine  N.  White 
and  D.  J.  McMillan  speaking.  At  the  morning 
session  of  Tuesday,  led  by  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Ford  of  Syria,  and  Rev.  McLeod 
of  Florida,  were  specially  remembered,  ^e  for¬ 
mer  as  a  member  of  Presbytery  engimed  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  within  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
tbe  latter  as  being  laid  aside  by  serious  illness. 
The  attendance  increased  until  it  was  found  that 
there  were  present  thirty  four  ministers  and 
twenty-seven  elders.  Mr.  N.  R.  Feagles  applied 
to  Presbytery  to  be  taken  under  its  care  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  James  C. 
Coleman,  Jr.,  was  examined  for  license,  and 
was  unanimously  sustained.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Rev.  Sylvanus  R.  Queen  was 
dismiss^  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Stanley  to  West  Jersey  and  Rev.  Steele  to 
New  York.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  the 
Missionary  Congress  at  Poughkeepsie.  Ministers 
Otto  R.  W.  Klose  of  Cochecton,  and  L.  Will¬ 
iam  Hones  of  Roscoe,  were  chosen  as  ministerial, 
and  Elders  George  Mitchel  of  Milford,  Pa.,  and 
Clarence  H.  Sweezy  of  Middletown,  as  lay  Com- 
missiooers  to  General  Assembly.  Rev.  R.  B. 
Clark  presented  the  annual  report  on  Systematic 
Beneficence.  ‘  It  was  not  so  encouraging  as  usual ; 
but  revealed  less  shrinkage  in  benevolent  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  churches  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols,  in  behalf  of  a 
special  committee  on  Education,  presented  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  proposed  plan  resecting 
the  labor  of  graduates  of  our  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries  during  the  first  year  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion.  The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education.  A 
memorial  to  the  Assembly  in  reference  to  the 
earlier  publication  of  its  minutes  was  adopted. 
An  appropriate  minute  respecting  the  late  Dr. 
Scott  was  adopted.  Rev.  George  A.  Godduhn, 
for  several  years  a  missionary  in  Africa,  was 
received  on  certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Corisco,  Africa.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Jef¬ 
fersonville  German  Church,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation  May  12th  next. 
An  interesting  conference  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Revs. 
Taylor  of  Westtown,  and  Craig  of  Amity;  Hones 
of  Roscoe,  and  King  of  Hempstead.  At  the  close 
of  this  conference  Presbytery  went  in,  a  body  to 
the  German  ftesbyterian  Church  where  ttey 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  Missions  in  Africa  by 
Rev.  Godduhn,  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views.  Nyack  furnished  abundant  and  cordial 
hospitality  and  the  business  transactions  were  ac- 
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Dress  Silks 


In  Both  Stores. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Twenty-third  Street, 
Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York. 


compliBhed  with  a  very  great  degree  of  unanim 
ity.  White  Lake  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
for  the  next  stated  meeting  and  it  was  thank 
fully  accepted. 

Chemung  Presbytery. — This  Presbytery  has 
chosen  Minister  Allen  F.  DeCamp  of  Elmira, 
and  Elder  Matthew  H.  Gray  of  Moreland,  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  at  Cohocton, 
April  20th,  and  was  opened  with  an  able  sermon 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Warren  on  The  Church 
Ideal  and  Real.  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Knox,  clerk 
Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton  and  Rev.  James  R.  Rob¬ 
inson  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro. 
The  written  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees 
showed  a  year  of  good  work.  A  full  hour  was 
devoted  to  Home  Missions  and  the  home  chur¬ 
ches  were  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  ques 
tion  of  Synodical  Home  Missions  considered,  the 
report  of  the  Synod’s  Committee  being  heartily 
indorsed,  and  the  Presbytery’s  Committee  au 
thonzed  to  bring  in  a  plan  at  the  fall  meeting 
for  raising  its  quota.  It  was  felt  that  we  can 
and  must  take  care  of  our  own.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Stuart  of  the  graduating  class  of  Auburn  was 
licensed,  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robinson,  a  tern 
TOrary  licentiate,  was  licensed  and  also  ordained. 
The  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt,  and  the  charge  to  the  evangelist  by  his 
father.  Rev.  James  R.  Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson 
passed  a  good  examination  and  preached  an  ex 
cellent  sermon.  Minister  E.  M.  Deems,  Ph.D. 
was  elected  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  with 
Minister  George  W.  Warren,  alternate ;  and  Elder 
Hyatt  C.  Hatch,  lay  Commissioner,  with  Alex 
ander  Davison  his  alternate.  Ministers  S.  W, 
Pratt,  Daniel  McKay,  A.  J.  Hutton  and  Duncan 
Cameron  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  Synodical 
Congress.  The  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  Erwin  C.  Hull  and  the  church  at  Canase 
raga  was  reluctantly  dissolved.  This  has  been 
an  able  and  successful  pastorate  of  twelve  years, 
and  nothing  except  the  stress  of  the  times  would 
have  permitted  its  discontinuance.  Mr.  Hull 
has  greatly  endeared  himself  to  his  co  Presby 
ters.  Resolutions  of  regret  and  commendation 
were  passed.  Resolutions  or  tender  sympathy 
were  sent  the  family  of  Rev.  John  W.  Waugh, 
whose  sun  is  setting  under  the  cloud  after  sixty 
years  of  devoted  ministry.  A  popular  meeting 
in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  Hutton,  Rev.  B.  B.  Knapp  and  others,  on 
Church  Support,  and  the  system  of  weekly  offer 
ings  for  church  support  discussed  and  com 
mended.  Rev.  F.  S.  Swan  and  his  people  were 
thanked  for  their  hospitality,  the  delegates  be 
ing  fed  in  their  beautiful  new  parlors.  The 
next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Belmont.  Rev.  James 
R.  Robinson  has  accepted  a  call  to  Galeton,  Pa. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  held  its  spring 
meeting  in  the  Church  of  Glens  Falls,  April 
19th.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg  was  elected 
moderator,  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Blake,  tem¬ 
porary  clerk.  John  Forsyth  Crawford  of  Fort 
Edward  was  received  under  care  of  Presbytery 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Will¬ 
iam  D.  Mack  of  the  Woodside  Church  of  Troy 
was  taken  under  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  after  examina¬ 
tion  was  licens^  as  a  local  evangelist,  on  the 
new  plan  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  fh-esbytery  has  provided  for  its  candidate 
for  ordination  a  scheme  of  written  examinations, 
thus  raising  the  standard  and  providing  a  more 


just  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  preparation  o  f 
the  candidates.  Examination  on  the  following 
topics  will  be  r^uired: 

I.  Introduction — Preliminary  studies,  science 
and  philosophy  of  religion,  comparative  religion ; 
natural  theology,  apologetics,  inspiration;  the 
English  Bible  and  its  books. 

II.  Exegetical  Theology  —  Sacred  philology, 
manuscripts,  versions;  the  canon,  criticism 
(lower  and  higher) ;  exegesis,  interpretation, 
archaeology. 

III.  Historical  Theology — History  of  religion, 
Bible  history,  life  of  Christ;  church  history, 
Christian  progress  and  results;  patristics,  his 
tory  of  doctrine,  symbolics. 

IV.  Dermatic  Theology  —  Theism,  trinity, 
divine  government,  anthropolc^y ;  ethics,  sin, 
soteriology  in  part;  soteriology  finished,  eschat¬ 
ology. 

V.  Practical  Theology  —  Sanctification,  the 
Christian  life,  the  means  of  grace ;  the  church, 
its  polity  and  worship,  ministry  and  sacraments; 
applied  Christianity,  beneficence,  Christian  so- 
ciolc^y.  pastoral  theology. 

In  addition  to  these  written  examinations  any 
member  of  the  Presbytery  may  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  candidates  as  hitherto. 

The  new  plan  for  Synodical  Missions  was  ap¬ 
proved  with  the  exception  of  the  excessive  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  vested  in  the  permanent  com¬ 
mittee,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  such  action 
shall  be  adopted  as  shall  minimize  to  the  utmost 
administrative  expenses.  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  were  elected:  Ministers,  John 
Anderson,  Charles  W.  Blake;  alternates,  The- 
ophilus  P.  Sawin,  D.D.,  Charles  E.  MacSinnen, 
Ph.D.  Elders.  Horace  B.  Silliman,  LL.D., 
Simoon  B.  Lanehart;  alternates,  Henry  Galusha 
and  Albert  A.  Green.  Delegates  to  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionary  Congress  at  Poughkeepsie  are: 
Ministers,  John  R.  Crosser,  John  J.  Henning, 
William  H.  Sybrandt,  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Robert 
W.  Beeds.  Herbert  C.  Hinds,  James  Cromie; 
elders,  Martin  L.  Griffin.  William  H.  Sherman, 
Edward  Eckhardt,  William  G.  Raymond.  George 
L.  Brown,  Mallory  D.  Schoonmaker,  Nathaniel 
Parker.  The  Armenian  Mission  in  the  city  of 
Troy  which  was  taken  under  care  of  Presbytery 
last  October  has  been  ministered  to  by  the  Troy 
pastors  (through  an  interpreter)  three  Sunday 
afternoons  every  month.  It  is  proposed  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  native  evangelist,  and  a  prom¬ 
ising  subscription  was  start^  for  this  object. 
The  Narrative  of  Religion  was  read  by  Rev. 
John  J.  Henning.  Out  of  the  total  number  of 
churches,  thirty  report  an  average  attendance  on 
Sunday  of  129,  and  at  the  weekly  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  of  forty-four.  All  the  churches  but  four  re¬ 
port  additions  on  confession,  and  two  revivals. 
The  Sunday  schools  and  societies  are  ffourish- 
ing.  On  Monday  evening  after  the  sermon  by 
the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Walker, 
the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  cele 
brated,  and  letters  were  read  from  several  of  the 
absent  members,  among  them  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
House,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Siam  Mission 
fifty  years  ago.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hill  was  hon¬ 
orably  retired  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  active 
service.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Sprague,  D.D.,  gave  an  address  on  “Results 
of  Recent  Researches.’’  Francis  H.  Pierce,  a 
licentiate  of  Presbytery,  who  is  supplying  the 
Church  of  Chester,  was  ordained  as  an  evange¬ 
list.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Street  Church,  Troy,  on  May  6th,  to  install, 
if  the  way  be  clear.  Rev.  James  Boddy.  He  has 
been  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth 
The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  Waterloo, 
April  19th,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Porter, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson  was  chosen  moderator  and 
Revs.  J.  S.  Niles  and  C.  T.  Henry,  temporary 
clerks.  Rev.  H.  H.  Lipes  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland,  O 
and  installation  services  for  his  settlement  at 
Phelps  were  arranged  to  take  place  next  month 
The  overture  on  the  examination  of  students  in 
the  English  Bible  was  approved.  Minister  Henry 
A.  Porter  and  Elder  Rathbun  J.  Hunt  were 
chosen  Commissioners  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  Minister  John  S.  Niles  and  Elder 
Beckman  Van  Gelder  were  chosen  alternates. 
Revs  W.  W.  Weller,  J.  W.  Jacks,  H.  A.  Porter, 
W.  S.  Carter,  elders;  T.  S.  Hubbard,  H.  L. 
Brown,  A.  S.  Long  and  C.  E.  Osborne  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  Synodical  Missionary 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Poughkeepsie  in  June 
next.  A  Presbyterial  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  Endeavor  was  arranged  for  a  date  in 
July.  President  Lee  of  Albany  College,  Oregon, 
addressed  the  Presbytery  in  the  interest  of  that 
institution.  Rev.  William  E.  Griffis.  D.D.,  of 
Ithaca  gave  a  fine  address  upon  Mission  Work  in 
Japan.  All  the  churches  of  this  Presbytery  are 
now  supplied.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be 
held  with  the  church  at  Manchester. 

J.  W.  J. 


Presbytery  op  North  River. — This  Presby¬ 
tery  convened  for  its  semi  annual  meeting  on 
Monday,  the  19th,  in  the  church  at  Matteawan, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  and  hospitably  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Plato  T.  Jones, 
and  his  devoted  congregation.  The  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  T.  D.  Elder,  delivered  an  ear¬ 
nest,  spiritual  discourse  at  the  opening  service, 
from  Rom.  xii.  12.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart  of 
Marlborough  was  chosen  moderator  and  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Woodin,  temporary  clerk.  The  reports 
from  the  churches  were  of  an  encouraging 
nature.  Mr.  Tolman,  a  graduate  of  Union 
Seminary,  was,  after  examination,  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  A  call  from  the  church  at 
Pine  Plains  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev. 
James  A.  McGowan  was  sustained  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installation.  The  pastoral 
relations  between  the  Rev.  Julius  Straus  and  the 
Salt  Point  Church  was,  on  the  pastor’s  request, 
dissolved,  to  take  effect  on  the  second  Sabbath 
of  May.  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  were  chosen  as  follows;  Ministers,  Plato  T. 
Jones  and  Alexander  R.  Barron,  with  W.  W. 
Belden,  D.D.  and  George  Allan  as  alternates. 
Elders,  Kimball  and  Wayne,  with  Elders  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warring  and  Moore  as  alternates.  The 
Presbytery  answered  the  overture  sent  down  by 
General  Assembly  respecting  examination  for 
licensure  in  the  affirmative.  A.  R.  B. 

Chazy.  —  The  Presbyterian  Congregational 
Church  which  gives  to  the  Presbytery  its  chair¬ 
man  on  Systematic  Benevolence,  attained  the 
high  water  mark  urged  upon  every  church  in  the 
Presbytery,  of  an  offering  from  each  and  every 
member,  present  or  absent,  to  each  and  every 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  average 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  a  member. 
For  the  two  years  preceding  under  the  present 
administration,  this  church  was  the  banner 
church  with  the  largest  additions  on  confession 
of  faith.  This  year  it  stands  second  with  thir¬ 
teen.  Rev.  P.  J.  H.  Myers,  who  resigned  three 
years  ago,  for  seventeen  years  an  honored  pastor 
here,  and  stated  clerk  of  Presbytery  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Systematic  Benevolence  for  many  years, 
is  young  at  seventy-five  and  preaches  whenever 
sought  as  a  supply  with  increasing  vigor,  “sur¬ 
passing  even  former  days.’’  He  still  resides 
here. 

Albion. — The  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ph.D.,  of 
New  York  city,  has  been  invited  to  become  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rudd.  He  is  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  repute,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it 
among  the  people. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  its  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  Princeton,  April  20th,  re¬ 
ceived  Mr.  William  B.  Cooke,  Harold  S.  Davi¬ 
son,  Robert  J.  Dick  and  Walter  Thomas  as  can- 


a  manual 
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RULING  ELDERS. 

Containing  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
relation  to  Ruling  Elders  and  other 
church  officers,  church  sessions, 
churches  and  congregations,  with  in¬ 
troductory  matter,  notes  and  sugges¬ 
tions 

BT  THE 

Rev.Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

16mo,  459  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

The  scope  of  the  Manual  is  very  comprehensive. 
It  is  arranged  in  six  main  divisions,  the  first,  Intro¬ 
ductory  Matter,  containing  a  brief  statement  respect¬ 
ing  the  history  and  principal  doctrines  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards,  and  an  exhibit  of  Presbyterian 
principles  and  church  government  and  of  the  history 
of  the  church.  The  following  sections  relate  to  the 
office  of  the  Ruling  Elder,  the  Church  Seesion.  the 
Church  and  Congregation  (including  pastors,  dea¬ 
cons  and  trustees).  Rules  for  Judicatories  and  Forms 
for  Sessions. 

The  Manual  is  a  reliable  guide  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  also  a  valuable  aid  on  many  points  of 
church  usage.  Quotations  sre  freely  giwn  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  and  from  the  deliver¬ 
ances  of  the  Assemblv.  In  addition,  many  topics  of 
Interest  are  dealt  with  in  the  v.  ay  of  suggestions  and 
by  historical  notes.  The  liook  is  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  not  diffuse.  It  touches  upon  every  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  bo  raised  in  reference  to  the  duties  of 
elders  and  sessions,  and  their  relations  with  the 
congregation. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representing 
the  Board. 


April  29,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


didates  under  their  care.  The  following  candi¬ 
dates  were  duly  licensed:  William  H.  CulTer, 
Harold  S.  Davison,  George  Fulton,  Joseph  Hun¬ 
ter,  Thomas  C.  Laughlin,  William  B.  Lusk,  Ira 
McConaughy,  Allen  W.  McCurdy,  Samuel  M. 
Melconyan,  Charles  P.  Morrison  and  Samuel 
W.  Steckel.  The  following  licentiates  were  dis¬ 
missed  to  these  respective  Presbyteries:  Allen 
W.  McCurdy  to  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Hunter  to 
Lehigh,  William  H.  Culver  to  Detroit,  and 
Charles  E.  Gubler  to  Chester  and  Candidate 
William  H.  Dodd  to  West  Jersey.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  this 
year  in  the  Dutch  Neck  Church,  May  20th,  in- 
etead  of  June  29th.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Princeton,  May  4th,  at  7  P.M.,  after 
the  Seminary  commencement,  to  ordain  Mr. 
Melconyan  as  an  evangelist.  The  Seminary  re- 

forts  25,3  students  pursuing  their  studies  in  that 
Dstitution,  ninety  of  whom  are  in  the  Junior 
Diass.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 

Dutch  Neck,  N.  J.,  April  21, 1897. 

Thk  Presbytery  op  Jersey  City  met  in  the 
church  at  Garfield,  on  April  20th,  at  10  A.M., 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  Bryce  K.  Douglass.  The  Rev. 
James  C.  Egbert,  D.  D.,  was  elected  moderator 
and  the  Rev.  Fisher  Howe  Booth,  temporary 
clerk,  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  The  Rev. 
William  E.  Westervelt  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  letter  of  dismission  was  received  into 
this  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Clark  of  New¬ 
ton  Presbytery,  Rev.  Jacob  Schmitt  of  Newark 
Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kamm  of  Hudson 
Presbytery  were  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding 
members.  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Cutler  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  Presbytery.  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Taylor  as  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  in  order  to  accept  a  call  from  ihe  Second 
Church  of  Cranbury.  Rev.  J.  Gilmore  Smith 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  North  Texas. 
The  Rev.  Theodorus  B.  Hascall,  Ph. D.,  demit- 
ted  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  was  dismissed 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  pastoral  relation 
which  has  faithfully  existed  for  eighteen  years 
between  the  Rev.  1.  W.  Hathaway,  D.D.  and 
the  Westminster  Church  of  Jersey  City  was  re¬ 
luctantly  and  regretfully  dissolved;  also  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  John  A.  Macintosh  and  the  John 
Knox  Church  of  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Macintosh 
accepts  an  invitation  to  Malone,  N.  Y.  It  was 
reported  to  Presbytery  that  upon  the  completion 
of  his  forty-second  year  of  service  as  pastor  of  the 
West  Hoboken  Church,  in  June  next,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Egbert  would  become  pastor  emeritus  at  a 
salary  of  $800  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Presbytery  expressed  appreciation  of  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  this  church  in  thus  honoring  its  pas¬ 
tor.  The  following  were  chosen  as  Commission 
ers  to  General  Assembly :  Ministers,  James  H. 
Owens  and  James  S.  Young,  with  I.  W.  Hath¬ 
away,  D.D.  and  Rev.  Hugh  R.  McClelland, 
Ph.  D.  alternates.  Elders,  H.  P.  Campbell  and 
J.  U.  Lemon,  with  R.  J.  Wynkoop  and  William 
A.  Gregory  alternates.  The  Presbytery  con- 
sentd  to,  and  adopted  the  overture  relating  to 
examination  in  the  English  Bible,  but  did  not 
approve  the  plan  for  fourth  year  for  theological 
students. 

George  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lamington. — After  a  pastorate  of  ten  years, 
the  relation  existing  between  the  Lamington 
Church  and  the  Rev.  J.'  Garland  Hamner,  D.D., 
was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
on  the  20th  inst.  The  address  of  Dr.  Hamner 
after  May  1st,  will  be  No.  538  Summer  avenue, 
Newark,  N.  J.  For  a  time  he  expects  to  assist 
in  the  development  along  institutional  lines  of 
the  House  of  Hope  Church,  where  his  son  has 
been  meeting  with  great  encouragement  during 
the  past  year.  The  session  of  the  Lamington 
-Church  adopted  the  following  minute  uTOn  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Hamner:  “It  is  with  deep 
emotion  and  profound  regret,  that  this  session 
has  heard  the  request  made  by  our  pastor,  that 
we  unite  with  him  in  asking  the  Presbytery  to 
dissolve  the  relation  existing  between  us.  Al¬ 
though  not  unexpected,  it  has  come  as  most  un¬ 
welcome  tidings  to  us.  Resolved,  That  we 
deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  this  separation, 
recognizing  in  Dr.  Hamner  the  able  scholar, 
the  earnest  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Goepel 
and  the  loving  pastor  of  his  flock.  Especially 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  phvaician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  la 
his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vetietable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
eure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and 
all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radl- 
cal  cure  forNervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering.  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in 
Oerman,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
«tamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Notes,  820  Peuw*’ 
Block,  Rochester  N.  T. 


do  we  commend  him  for  his  loyalty,  fidelity, 
and  zeal  in  his  Master’s  work.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  tender  ministry  of  love  among 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  hie  sympathy  for  the 
bereaved  in  the  house  of  mourning  and  his  un¬ 
flagging  interest  in  the  children  of  the  church. 
The  interests  of  the  young  have  especially  en¬ 
listed  the  labors  and  sympathies  of  our  pastor. 
Not  only  has  the  Sabbath-school  received  hie 
constant  support,  but  the  children  in  our  fami¬ 
lies  individually  have  engaged  his  kindly  notice 
and  counsel.  The  presentation  of  the  sacred 
Word,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  at  the  week  day 
services,  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  feed 
the  flock.  All  the  departments  of  our  church 
work,  particularly  in  the  way  of  benevolence, 
have  within  the  ten  years  of  his  labors  among 
this  people  vastly  increased,  far  exceeding  any 
other  period  of  our  church  history.  But  our 
work  thus  pleasantly  prosperous,  must  be  in¬ 
terrupted.  He,  our  chosen  leader,  has  asked  us 
to  unite  with  him  in  requesting  Presbytery  to 
dissolve  these  pleasant  ties.  It  is  also  painful 
to  lose  hie  estimable  family  whom  we  all  love 
and  admire,  who  in  countless  ways,  have  per¬ 
formed  acts  of  kindness,  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  this  church.  In  view  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  painful  as  it  is,  we  feel  constrained 
to  present  no  bar.  In  deference  to  our  pastor’s 
desire  and  earnest  request,  we  acquiesce;  and 
may  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  go  with  him 
wherever  duty  may  call  him.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SuNBURY. — The  First  Church,  the  Rev.  O.  G. 
Morton,  pastor,  welcomed  nineteen  members  by 
confession  at  the  last  communion,  April  18th, 
seven  of  whom  received  baptism.  Thirty-five 
have  been  received  during  the  past  year.  The 
church  is  in  a  harmonious  and  prosperous  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  growing  congregation  frequently 
taxes  the  seating  capacity  of  the  large  audi¬ 
torium.  O.  G.  M. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  met  in  the 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore,  April  19th. 
Rev.  Pedro  Rioseco  preached  the  opening  sermon 
and  Rev.  J.  William  Mclvain,  D.D.,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  as  moderator.  Rev.  Kerby  S. 
Miller  was  made  temporary  clerk.  Full  re^rts 
were  presented  on  Sunday  school  work,  by  Rev. 
R.  H.  Taylor,  chairman  of  committee  on  Tem¬ 
perance  work  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Branch,  and 
on  Improvement  in  Social  Conditions  by  Rev. 
E.  E.  Weaver.  The  report  on  Sabbath-school 
work  recommended  the  holding  regularly  of 
teachers’  prayer  meetings,  a  more  earnest  and 
special  study  of  the  Bible  and  no  use  of  leaflets 
or  other  helps  in  the  class-room ;  that  all  our 
schools  observe  Children’s  Day  and  that  temper¬ 
ance  work  be  engaged  in  more  generally  in  the 
schools  The  report  on  Temperance,  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  our  sessions  appoint  committees 
on  temperance  (sixteen  have  such  now),  that 
November  21et  be  made  Temperance  Sabbath, 
and  that  sessions  consider  the  claims  of  the 
Anti  Saloon  League.  The  report  on  Social  Con¬ 
ditions  dwelt  on  the  lack  of  conscience  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  commandment.  The  chair¬ 
man  propounded  the  conundrum,  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbytery  and  our  families  ever  think 
when  they  sit  down  to  their  dessert  of  ice  cream 
on  Sunday  that  one  of  the  commandments  of  the 
decalogue  has  been  violated  in  delivering  it?  It 
was  resolved.  That  we  most  earnestly  urge  upon 
all  our  churches  to  protest  against  all  Sunday 
trading,  Sunday  excursions,  Sunday  social  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  destroy 
the  sacred  character  of  the  day ;  and  that  the 
last  Sabbath  of  October  be  given  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  obligation  to  keep  holy  the  Lord’s 
Day.  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Mitchell  was  dismissed 
to  unite  with  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  Owen,  licentiate,  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chippewa.  The  name  of  Rev.  Floyd  L. 
Kurtz  was  stricken  from  the  roll,  he  having  in¬ 
formed  Presbytery  of  his  desire  and  intention  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  another  denomination. 
The  clerk  was  directed  to  give  him  a  letter,  cer¬ 
tifying  to  his  former  relation  as  a  minister  in 

food  and  regular  standing.  Rev.  T.  Freeman 
>ixon  was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Mt.  Paran  charge  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Frederick  City  Church.  Rev.  John  L. 
Allison  was  received  from  the  Norfolk  Presby¬ 
tery  and  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Baltimore.  Rev.  James  Cattanach 
was  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  in  order  to  accept  a  call  from,  the  Piney 
Creek  and  Taneytown  Churches.  Rev.  Henry 
S.  Graham  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Rio  Grande  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Baltimore.  Rev.  William  L. 
Everitt  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Light 
Street  Church,  Baltimore.  Rev.  Alonzo  S. 
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If  Your  Business 
is  Languishing  Try 
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THERE  ARE 


1 8,000  Ttitphont  Stations 
In  Now  York  City. 

The  SubBCribere’  List,  published  quarter¬ 
ly, contains  the  names  of  all  these  and  of 
nearly  as  many  more  in  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island, New  Jersey  and  Westchester  towns. 

No  business  is  complete  in  its  ma¬ 
chinery  to-day  without  telephone  service. 

Telephone  Service  brings  new  custo¬ 
mers  and  retains  old  ones. 

Telephone  Services  aids  you  in  com¬ 
petition,  saves  time  and  increases  profits. 

Mlnimnin  Rate,  Direct  Line,  $Qf|  A 
600  Local  Messages  ::  ::  wU  Tear 

Party  Line  $15  a  year  less. 

ewYork  Telephone  Co.  iiswMfwthit' 


Gray  accepted  a  call  from  the  Knox  Church, 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Zeigjer  from  the 
Barton  Church.  The  following  overture  was 
passed:  “The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  respect¬ 
fully  overtures  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next 
meeting  to  arrange  for  such  an  observance  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifUeth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  at  such  time  as  may  seem  best  to  the 
Assembly,  and  in  such  way  as  shall  comport 
with  the  historical  importance  of  the  event.” 
Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  were  elected  as 
follows:  Ministers,  Principals,  Frank  E.  Will¬ 
iams,  Edward  H.  Robbins,  Ebenezer  D.  Finney; 
elders,  C.  Bernie,  M.D.,  John  Abercrombie, 
Augustus  Van  Mater.  Alternates,  Revs.  E.  E. 
Weaver,  Wesley  M.  Hyde,  Adam  C.  Thomson; 
elders,  William  H.  Purnell,  LL.D.,  William  H. 
Cole,  and  John  P.  Ammidon. 

WEST  VIRGINIA, 

Parkersburg. — At  the  communion  held  on 
Easter  Sunday  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  (Rev.  Henry  Rumer,  D.D., 
minister),  thirty-five  members  were  added  to 
the  church,  twenty-two  on  confession  of  faith, 
and  thirteen  by  letters  from  other  churches. 
The  present  roll  of  this  church  numbers  about 
490  individuals,  and  there  are  over  500  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Presbytery  op  Louisville  met  in  the  very 
attractive  new  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Owensboro,  on  the  evening  of  April  13th.  An 
able  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Jen¬ 
nings,  D.D.  of  Louisville,  and  Rev.  W.  R. 
Brown,  D.D.  of  Louisville  succeeded  him  as 
moderator.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
sessions  full  of  interest  and  the  reports  all  of  a 
very  favorable  tenor.  Dr.  C.  P.  Luce,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence, 
showed  the  admirable  results  of  the  apportion¬ 
ment  plan ;  the  increase  in  offerings  from  the 
churches  usually  unreliable  being  about  forty 
per  cent.  The  sum  total  of  church  offerings 
from  the  Presbytery  to  the  several  Boards  was 
more  than  double  the  apportionment  suggested 
by  the  General  Assembly’s  Committee,  and  far 
in  excess  of  former  contributions.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  to  continue  the  apportionment  plan 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  second  evening 
of  Presbytery  was  devoted  to  a  Sunday-school 
Institute ;  popular  addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  Collier,  D.D.,  Rev,  W.  E.  Bryce  and  Rev. 
S.  M.  Hamilton,  D.D.  Among  the  important 
actions  taken  was  one  looking  toward  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Northern  and  ^uthem  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Kentucky  in  educational  work.  This 
action  was  suggested  by  an  earnest  conference  of 
representatives  of  these  churches  recently  held 
in  Louisville.  The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Soci¬ 
ety  also  had  an  interesting  session  addressed  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ford  of  China  and  Judge  Pecken- 
paugh,  formerly  holding  an  important  ofScial 
position  in  Alaska  and  conspicuous  in  certain 
reforms  recently  secured  in  the  interrat  of  moral 
and  religious  work  among  the  natives.  Com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Assembly  are:  Ministers, 
W.  E.  Bryce  of  Shelbyville,  principal;  S.  M. 
Hamilton,  D.D.  of  Louisville,  alternate.  Eld¬ 
ers,  Harry  Warren  of  Louisville,  principal ;  H. 
M.  Woodruff  of  Pewee  Valley,  alternate. 


Have  yon  Smoked  too  Much  ? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

It  will  relieve  the  depression  caused  thereby:  quiet 
the  nerves  and  induce  refreshing  sleep. 


TENNESSEE. 

Ukion  Presbttebt  met  in  Maryville,  Xenn., 
April  15th,  and  organized  by  appointing  Rev. 
S.  A.  Coile  moderator.  We  have  on  our  roll 
twenty-seven  ministers,  thirty-seven  churches, 
3,210  members,  Sunday -scbool  members,  2,571. 
Only  five  of  our  churches  have  regular  weekly 
Sabbath  morning  services.  Most  of  them  only 
one  or  two  services  a  month,  and  several  of  them 
no  preaching  at  all.  Our  country  churches  are 
suffering  from  removals  to  our  cities  and  rail¬ 
road  centers,  so  that  their  future  is  not  promis¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  many  good  families  remain  who 
murt  be  aided  in  supporting  these  churches 
which  have,  done  so  much  in  furnishing  men 
and  women  to  labor  elsewhere.  We  all  know 
how  much  our  church  work  has  been  retarded 
because  of  depleted  treasuries.  It  is  sad  to  see 
how  many  churches  fail  to  do  their  part  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  our  benevolent  causes.  Our  brethren 
look  at  our  reports  from  this  field,  and  some¬ 
times  say,  as  we  have  of  ourselves,  that  the 
churches  in  Tennessee  give  too  little  towards 
sustaining  our  Boards.  In  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  labor  in  this  field,  some  of  us  have 
listened  to  a  report  which  has  greatly  cheered 
us.  The  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence  sent  to  our  stated  clerk 
the  amount  our  Presbytery  should  give  towards 
supporting  our  church  work,  and  it  was  found, 
to  the  joyful  surprise  of  many  of  us,  that  our 
Presbytery  had  paid  its  quota  to  every  Board, 
but  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  and  Freedmen. 

I  believe  the  assessment  made  upon  our  churches 
will  be  paid.  Indeed,  should  we  add  what  has 
been  given  on  this  field  for  our  benevolent  work, 
that  was  not  reported,  probably  we  should  not  be 
behind  in  contributing,  in  amount,  all  we  are 
asked  to  give.  To  some  Boards  we  have  given 
one  hundred  per  cent,  above  our  pro  rata.  This 
field  will  continue  to  be  a  home  missionary  field, 
but  we  shall,  in  due  time,  succeed  in  raising  our 
part  of  the  demands  upon  our  Home  Missionary 
Treasury.  P.  M.  B. 

Maryville,  Tens. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  Middletown, 
April  12th.  Rev.  R.  C.  Dodds,  D.  D.,  was  mod¬ 
erator.  Revs.  J.  W.  Winder,  H.  A.  McDonald 
and  J.  T.  Hale  were  received  from  the  Presby 
teries  of  La  Crosse,  Marvin  and  Whitewater  re 
spectively ;  and  Rev.  H.  R  Lewis,  licentiate, 
O.  F.  ^ward,  and  candidate,  E.  H.  Gelvin 
were  dismissed  to  the  Presbyteries  of  Topeka, 
Wooster  and  Athens  respectively.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Patton  was  released  from  the  pastoral  care  of 
Osborn  and  Bath,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Clark  from 
that  of  Camden.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  installation  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Helt.  D.  D. 
at  Greenville  Memorials  relating  to  the  decease 
of  Revs.  Daniel  E.  Bierce  and  Alexander  Proud- 
fit,  D.D.,  were  adopted.  The  overture  relating 
to  the  examination  of  candidates  in  the  English 
Bible  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  &>m- 
missioners:  Ministers,  John  C.  Ely,  D.D.  and 
Addison  M.  Chapin ;  Elders,  Peter  P.  La  Tour- 
ette  and  Cyrus  V.  Osborn. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 
ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  met  in  Harrisburg, 
Ill.,  April  13th  and  14th.  Rev.  R  S.  Stevenson 
of  Carmi  was  chosen  moderator.  Minister,  J. 
F.  Knowles  princiral,  and  Rev.  John  Giffin  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Elder,  G.  W.  Entsminger,  principal, 
and  T.  Blanchard,  alternate,  were  elected  Com¬ 
missioners  to  Assembly.  In  case  the  subjects  of 
inspiration  and  the  recent  judicial  cases  are 
matters  of  consideration,  by  a  motion  adopted 
unanimously,  our  Commissioners  are  instructed 
to  adhere  to  the  past  action  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Synodical  Home  Missions  was  presented 
in  an  elaborate  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Home  Missions  Committee,  the  ^v.  J.H.  Steven¬ 
son,  D.D.  The  report  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  expense  to  the  cause.  Without  one  ex- 
ceptionour  missionaries  have  been  paid  on  the 
day  their  salaries  were  due.  An  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held  in  Metropolis,  date  to  be  fixed, 
of  which  notice  will  be  given.  The  next  stated 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Ava,  second  Tuesday  of 
September. 

B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  op  Peoria  held  its  spring 
stated  meetii^  at  Oneida,  Ill.,  on  April  12th. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Whorrall  was  chosen  moderator.  Mr. 
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Sent  Free! 

To  any  person  interested  in  humane  matters, 
or  who  loves  animals,  we  will  send  free,  up¬ 
on  application,  a  copy  of  the  “ALLIANCE,” 
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whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 
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SCHERHERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 
Established  1856 

3  East  14th  Street.  Few  York. 


ViBOiNlA,  Old  Cbnrcb. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  and  girls. 

Excellent  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pnplls  enter  best  col¬ 
leges.  Indlvldnal  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnaslnm.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  20th.  1897.  Catalogue. 

Tbos.  P.  Darhacott,  M.D.,Ph.D.,  Principal. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pavbon,  Pb.D.,  Head  Master. 
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James  Benson  was  taken  under  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  upon  a  let¬ 
ter  of  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Free' 
port.  Mr.  William  Bryson  Smith  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  St.  Louie.  Rev.  E.  L.  Williams  was 
grantM  permission  to  continue  in  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  for  another  year.  Ihe  pastoral  relation 
between  Rev.  John  Hood,  D.D.,  and  the  church 
of  Galesburg  was  dissolved  at  the  request  of  the 
pastor.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Clingan  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  of  Oneida,  and  on  Tuesday 
ovening  was  ordained  and  installed,  the  modera¬ 
tor  preaching  the  sermon ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Mason 
giving  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and  Rev.  A. 
R.  Mather,  the  charge  to  the  people.  Presbytery 
chose  as  its  Commissioners  to  the  General 


Assembly:  Ministers,  Andrew  Christy  Brown, 
principal;  and  Andrew  S.  C.  Clarke,  alternate; 
ruling  elders,  Francis  G.  Sanburn,  principal; 
and  Lewis  Burd,  alternate.  Mrs.  Frank  Suy- 
dam.  Miss  Margaret  Nagle,  and  Miss  Edna  West 
were  appointed  to  act  as  a  committee  for  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  conjointly  with, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on 
Home  Missions.  Presbytery  seeing  the  abun¬ 
dant  fruits  that  have  attended  the  labors  of  its 
Sunday-school  missionary,  Mr.  G.  V.  Albertson, 
earnestly  requested  the  Board  to  continue  him 
within  our  bounds,  and  urged  the  pastors  and 
eessions  to  secure  a  collection  for  the  Board, 
from  every  school,  and  to  supplement  this  by 
collections  from  the  churches.  Presbytery  urged 
the  Endeavor  Society  and  Sunday  schools  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  before  the  1st  of  May,  at  least,  to  the 
amount  designated  by  the  Synod’s  committee; 
that  the  churches  make  their  offerings  through 
our  own  Board ;  and  be  wary  of  giving  financial 
aid  to  individuals  seeking  help  to  educate  them¬ 
selves.  Presbytery  recommended  the  Whitman 
Monument  Association  to  the  liberality  of  our 
people.  Ministers,  B.  Y.  George  and  A.  R. 
Mathes;  and  ruling  elders,  John  Finley  and  J. 
O.  Gillette  were  appoinled  to  report  upon  the 
proposal  to  equip  and  maintain  a  Presbyterial 
Academy  at  Lewistown,  and  to  secure  the  con¬ 
ditional  bequest  of  the  late  Matthew  Beadles. 
The  report  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society 
of  Missions  was  read  at  the  public  service  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Elmira  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  next  stated  meeting.  Presbytery 
adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  Arcadia  Avenue 
Church,  Peoria,  on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  2 
o’clock  P.M.  J.  A.  C. 


The  Presbytery  of  Springfield  met  in  the 
Hecond  Church,  Springfield,  Ill.,  April  13th. 
Rev.  David  S.  Schatf,  D.D.,  was  elected  moder¬ 
ator,  Rev.  David  G.  Carson,  permanent  clerk,  and 
Rev.  Dwight  C.  Hanna,  temporary  clerk.  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Stevenson  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Albany,  a  call  was  placed  in 
his  hands  from  the  church  of  Petersburg,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation. 
May  13th.  Rev.  Elliott  L.  Dresser  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota,  and  will 
supply  the  church  of  Divernon.  Rev.  Hiram  A. 
Stinson  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Peoria.  He  will  supply  the  church  at  Bates  and 
the  United  Portuguese  Church  at  Jacksonville. 
Rev. ^Robert  Lennington,  who  has  had  charge  of 
Portuguese  Churches  in  Springfield  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  for  many  years  was  honorably  retired  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  His  son, 
George  Lenington,  who  was  licensed  at  this  meet- 


BUTTER  MADE  IN  TWO  MINUTES. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  several  days  ago  sent  for  one  of 
those  Lightning  churns,  which  are  sold  by  a  firm  over 
In  Pennsylvania.  After  it  came  we  went  over  to  see  it 
work.  We  were  all  surprised,  for  it  made  butter  in  two 
minutes  just  as  they  said  it  would,  and  the  color  was  so 
nice,  too.  I  sent  for  one  and  since  we  have  used  it  we 
would  not  be  without  it  for  three  times  its  cost.  The 
Churn  works  so  easy,  and  then  we  get  more  butter  than 
we  did  the  old  way.  1  can  appreciate  the  new  inven¬ 
tion,  for  I  know  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  churn  for  an 
hour  on  a  warm  day.  My  son  is  making  lots  of  money 
selling  the  churn  in  this  township  and  he  never  sold 
anything  before  in  his  life.  Those  who  want  to  make 
money  easy  can  get  full  particulars  from  Dep't  43  of 
W.  U.  Baird  &  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Any  one  can 
make  at  least  $lU0a  month  selling  them,  as  every  farmer 
who  sees  it  work  orders  one. 
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That  Delicious  Flavor 


^  which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  in  the  best  Cal^  can  be  secured  at  borne, 
by  using 


SUissioBEEF. 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  Other  way.  Anyone  can  make 
delicious  Bouillon  or  clear  Beef  Soup  with  Armour’s  Extract,  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Nothing  simpler.  Send  for  our  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” — mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


ing.will  carry  on  his  work.  Steps  were  taken  to 
unite  the  two  Portuguese  Churches  in  Spring- 
field,  and  to  dissolve  the  Jacksonville  Church. 
Minister  Rev.  Simon  Benson  and  Elder  Ensley 
Moore  were  elected  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Resolutions  were  adopted  approving 
the  proposed  enactment  in  the  interest  of  tem¬ 
perance  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and 
urging  its  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

Thomas  D.  Logan,  S.C. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  op  Detroit  met  at  Milan,  on 
Monday  evening,  April  19th.  The  opening  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  retiring  moderator, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace,  from  John  ix.  38.  Rev.  J, 
B.  Herbener  of  Northville  was  elected  moderator, 
and  Rev.  John  Hobart,  temporary  clerk.  Mes¬ 
sages  of  sympatlw  and  condolence  were  ordered 
sent  to  Rev.  E.  P.  Clark  of  South  Lyon,  whose 
son  was  accidentally  killed,  and  to  Rev.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  who  is  ill  in  the  hospital.  Rev.  J. 
M.  Belding  was  granted  a  letter  of  dismission  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Flint.  Rev.  James  Halliday 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Flint  was  received  by  letter. 
Rev.  Robert  Bramfitt  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Lackawanna  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  was 
received  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  following  were  elected  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly:  Ministers,  J. 
M.  Paterson  and  J.  M.  Gelston ;  alternates. 
Ministers,  A.  Marsh,  William  Bryant.  Elders, 
H.  G.  Van  Tuyl  of  Detroit  and  Dr.  A,  G. 
Mesick  of  Milan;  alternates,  T.  8.  Clark  of 
Plymouth,  F.  J,  Stevens,  Detroit  First.  The 
conference  on  the  State  of  Religion  showed  a 
prosperous  year,  and  growth  in  various  lines  of 
activity.  Great  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  benevolence,  the  gifts  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  having  doubled  during  the  year.  The 
June  intermediate  meeting  was  fixed  at  Detroit 
Bethany,  and  the  stated  meeting  at  Ann  4rbor. 
A  popular  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  closed  a 
biref  but  pleasant  session.  The  Milan  church 
offered  the  most  courteous  hospitality,  and 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  meeting. 

Presbytery  op  Saginaw  met  at  Ithaca,  Mich., 
on  April  13th,  at  7.30  P.M..  The  retiring  mod¬ 
erator,  Rev.  J.  A.  Adair,  preached  from  1  John 
4.  8.  Rev.  P.  V.  Jenness  was  chosen  moderator ; 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bradfield,  temporary  clerk.  The 
minutes  were  read,  standing  committee  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  permanent  committee  then  reported. 
The  stated  clerk  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  Historical  Society.  Gladwin 
Second  was  allowed  to  change  that  name  to  Glad¬ 
win  First.  Rev.  G.  A.  Holzenger  dismissed  to 
Flint  Presbytery,  Rev.  I.  A.  Shantou  to  the 
Cleveland  Association  of  Congregational  Chur 
chea.  Rev.  C.  E.  Bronson,  D.D.  and  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gordon  were  chosen  Commissioners  to  As¬ 
sembly.  Messrs.  T.  Megan  and  F.  C.  Knowles 
having  completed  their  local  evangelist  course, 
were  licens^  to  preach.  Messrs.  S.  Todd,  C. 
M.  Boyce  and  W.  L.  Hood  were  continued  as 
local  evangelists.  Mr.  J.  M.  Dallas  was  taken 
under  Presbytery’s  care  as  a  local  evangelist, 
and  Mr.  Wesley  Bradfield  as  a  student  for  the 
ministry.  Presbytery  resolved  that  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  church,  the  education 
of  local  evangeliats  be  now  discontinued  by  this 
I^esbytery  and  overture  General  Assembly  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  ascertain  if  it  will 
nut  be  wise  to  discontinue  the  plan  of  educating 
local  evangelists.  Rev.  Thomas  Middlemis  was 
reelected  stated  clerk.  The  “Redstone  Plan  of 
Systematic  Beneficence”  was  commended  to  the 
churches.  The  Narrative  presented  some  en¬ 
couraging  gains  in  number  of  the  churches, 
while  the  financial  condition  in  many  of  them 
was  somewhat  discouraging.  The  ladies  of  the 
Ithaca  Church  entertained  the  Presbytery  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  in  the  church  rooms,  providing 
dinner  and  supper  in  a  most  bountiful  and  pleas¬ 
ing  manner.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Coleman  on  the  third  Tu^ay  of  September, 
1897.  M, 


Monroe  Presbytery  held  its  spring  meeting 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Blissfield,  Mich. 
Rev.  Jesse  H.  Fleming  was  elected  moderator 
and  Rev.  A.  L.  Toner,  temporary  clerk.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Babbitt  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Cleveland,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Austin  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Grames 
was  received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a 
probationer  for  the  ministry.  The  Assembly’s 
overture  on  examination  of  candidates  in  the 
Englisli  Bible  was  answered  in  the  afSrmative. 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Brown  and  Elder  Francis 
Marsh,  M.D.  were  elected  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly,  with  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Fleming 
and  Elder  H.  G.  Morse  as  alternates.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  benevolences  of  the  churches  were 
duly  made  and  the  ordinary  business  of  Presby¬ 
tery  properly  attended  to.  The  next  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  Hillsdale. 

W,  K.  Spencer,  S,  C. 

Mackinaw. — This  church  under  the  cure  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Wilson  is  making  good  progress. 
Three  adult  persons  were  received  into  member¬ 
ship  at  Easter.  The  ladies  have  a  commodious 
manse  nearly  finished  and  it  is  paid  for  thus  far 
without  outside  help.  H.  W. 

Vassab.  — Deafh  of  a  Worthy  Elder. — Elder 
Frederick  Bourns  of  this  church,  who  entered 
into  rest  April  5th,  1897,  was  born  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  England,  April  29th,  1819,  and  came  to 
this  country  with  nis  parents  in  1830.  Settling 
first  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  removing  four 
years  later  to  Michigan,  he  became  one  of  the 
honored  pioneers  of  that  State,  and  of  Vassar 
village  in  1853,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
He  was  married  in  1841  to  Hannah  M.  Andrews, 
who  with  three  children  survives  him.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  was  organized 
at  his  home  forty-two  years  ago,  at  which  time 
he  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder,  the  duties  of 
which  ofiice  he  has  faithfully  discharged  these 
many  years,  as  indeed  all  and  every  responsibil¬ 
ity  devolving  upon  him  as  a  member  of  Christ’s 
church.  He  was  faithful  in  attendance  upon 
all  meetings,  including  those  for  prayer,  and  was 
also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  finances  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  missionary  Boards  of  the 
church ;  and  ever  a  strong  support  and  upholder 
of  the  handa  of  the  pastors  who  have  ministered 
during  all  this  time.  Happ^  the  church  and 
fortunate  the  community  which  numbers  such 
men  of  intelligence  and  high  intep^rity  among  its 
otfice  bearers  and  citizens.  It  is  our  pride  to 
add  that  he  had  been  a  reader  of  this  paper  for 
years  out  of  mind. 

South  Lyon.  — Rev,  E.  P,  Clark,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Lyon,  met  with 
a  terrible  bereavement  on  Monday,  April  19th, 
his  son,  Har^,  being  instantly  killed  by  a  rail¬ 
road  train.  In  comrany  with  Miss  Sarah  Fisher 
of  Ypsilanti,  and  Miss  Ethel  Just  of  South 
Lyon,  he  was  driving  across  the  track  of  the 
Detroit  Grand  Rapids  and  Western  railroad, 
when  the  carriage  was  struck  by  an  engine,  and 
Mr.  Clark  and  Miss  Fisher  instantly  killed. 
Miss  Just  was  injured.  Mr.  Clark  was  19  years 
of  age,  and  a  student  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Pontiac. — Easter  Day  was  appropriately  ob¬ 
served  by  t^e  First  Church,  large  congregations 
gathered  at  every  service,  the  Sunday  school  at¬ 
taining  the  number  of  278  present.  The  fioral 
decorations  and  the  music  were  appropriate  and 
beautiful,  and  the  sermons  upon  Acts  iv.  33  and 
2  Cor.  i.  9.  Including  one  received  previously, 
six  persons  were  added  to  the  cburcn,  four  of 
them  coming  on  confession  of  their  faith.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  offerings  of  the  day  went  to 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  a  sermon  upon 
that  subject  having  been  preached  the  preceding 
week.  The  total  amount  received  during  the 
day  was  fl^,  of  which  817  came  from  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  The  annual  report  of  the  church  to 
^esbytery  showed  the  following  total  of  offer¬ 
ings,  in  every  case  a  gain  upon  Ime  record  of  last 
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year:  Home  Missione,  $300;  Foreign  MieeioDB, 
$348;  Eklucation,  $22;  Sunday -school  Work,  $71; 
Church  Erection.  $16;  Relief,  $25;  Freedmen, 
$136;  Aid  for  Colleges,  $62;  Geneial  Assembly, 
$37.17;  Congregational,  $.3,046;  American  Bible 
Society,  $2;  Miscellaneous,  $40. 

Detroit. — Westminster  Church. — Pastor  J. 
M.  Patterson,  spent  Easter  Day  in  Grace  hoe- 
ital,  having  been  taken  seriously  ill  on  Thurs- 
ay,  with  appendicitis.  The  latest  reports  of 
his  condition  were  favorable. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  met  at  Niles,  April 
13th  and  14th.  The  moderator.  Rev.  T.  W. 
Monteith,  preached,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Gray  of 
Kalamazoo  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman  assistant  clerk.  The  latter 
was  received  from  Flint  Presbytery,  and  Rev. 
A.  C.  V.  Skinner  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Platte,  having  taken  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  of  Cameron,  Mo.  Minister  William  R.  Mc- 
Elroy  and  Elder  John  E.  DeMotte  of  Buchanan 
were  chosen  Commissioners  to  Assembly,  with 
Minister  F.  Z.  Rossiter  and  Elder  James  Smith 
of  Martin  as  alternates.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  the  church  of  Burr  Oak,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Revs.  John  Gray  and  C.  E.  Thomas 
and  Elder  R.  S.  Tracey.  The  subject  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Giving  was  earnestly  considered.  Rev. 
O.  J.  Roberts  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  of  Buchanan,  after  six  good  years, 
the  dissolution  to  take  effect  June  1st.  A  most 
interesting  Christian  Endeavor  hour  was  en¬ 
joyed.  The  reports  of  the  churches  indicate 
growth.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  members 
were  added  during  the  year  by  profession ;  nine 
churches  reporting  marked  religious  awakenings. 
A  popular  missionary  meeting  was  held  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  addressed  by  Dr.  Marshall,  field 
secretary,  and  followed  by  a  large  missionary 
offering.  The  Prnsbytery  appointed  its  fall 
meeting  with  the  church  in  Schoolcraft.  It  has 
raised  duringthe  year  $3,916  for  the  benevolent 
boards  and  $22,200  for  its  own  congregations. 
The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  had  a  most 
successful  session  on  Wednesdajr,  having  gathered 
$1, 100  for  missionary  work  during  the  year. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

MISSOURI. 

Green  City. — Would  Like  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond's  Books. — The  following  note  sufficiently 
explains  itself,  and  we  trust  some  one  who  has 
the  volumes  or  their  cost  to  bestow  will  be  moved 
to  respond.  The  writer  is  doubtless  just  what 
he  represents  himself  to  be. — Ed.  Evan. 

Green  City,  Mo.,  April  20. 1897. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  In  the  paper  of  April  8th, 
1897,  is  a  sermon  preached  on  the  life  of  Henry 
Drummond  and  hie  writings.  As  a  missionary, 
with  a  family  of  five  children  at  home,  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  less  than  six  hundred  dollars,  I  am  not 
able  to  buy  Professor  Drummond’s  works,  and 
yet  I  need  ^em,  and  would  so  much  like  to  have 
them.  Some  good  friend,  I  know  not  whom,  sends 
me  The  Evangelist  regularly  after  he  or  she 
has  read  it,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  feast  once  a 
week.  Perhaps  some  good  brother  or  sister  has 
Drummond’s  works  and  would  send  them  to  me. 
If  I  could  get  them  they  would  be  read  and  re¬ 
read.  I  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  Professor 
Drummond  for  years.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Palmyra  Presbytery  and  the  moderator  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  present.  Any  of  the  brethren  will 
brar  witness  that  I  am  working  hard  for  the 
church,  walking  often  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
on  the  Sabbath  and  preaching  three  times.  If 
some  one  could  furnish  me  those  books  I  would 
be  very  thankful.  Yours  in  Christ, 

Jonathan  A.  Novinger. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Presbytery  op  Southern  Dakota  met  at 
Parker,  April  13th,  at  7.30  P.M.  The  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  D.  A.  Tawney  being  absent, 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  H.  French. 
Rev.  E.  S-  Chaffee  was  chosen  moderator,  with 
Rev.  C.  E.  Sharp  and  Elder  J.  H.  Farnsworth 
temporary  clerks.  Rev.  Albert  Gertsch  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation 
over  the  church  at  Emery.  Rev.  D.  A.  Tawney 
was  diB'-nissed  to  the  Presbyery  of  Winona. 
The  death  of  Rev.  Joshua  Loughren  was  reported 
and  special  resolutions  of  respect  and  affection 
were  adopted.  The  overture  on  the  “Constitu¬ 
tional  Rule’’  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Minister  H.  P.  Carson,  D.D  and  Elder 
James  McKillop  were  chosen  Commissioners  to 
the  Assembly,  and  Minister  T.  B.  Boughton  and 
Elder  A.  S.  Stuver  alternates.  “Current  Events 
and  the  Kirgdom’’  was  the  topic  for  the  mission 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  fourteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Presbyterial  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  was  read,  showing  a  year  of  sacrificing  but 
most  encouraging  work.  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson 
spoke  of  “Events  at  Home.’’  and  Rev.  C.  E. 
Sharp  of  “Events  Abroad.’’  The  Young  Peo¬ 


ple’s  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  French  upon  the  topic,  “The 
Marks  of  a  Christian  Endeavorer, ’’  and  by 
Elder  E.  H.  Grant  uran  the  traic,  “The  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Life.’’  Rev.  C.  E.  Sharp  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Presbyterial  Union  of 
Young  People,  with  Miss  M.  S.  Evans  of  Park- 
ston  as  Secretary.  C.  H.  F.,  S.  C, 

IDAHO. 

Malad  City. — Rev.  W.  A.  Hough’s  address  is 
changed  from  Lincoln  Park,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  Malad  City,  Idaho. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Vallejo. — The  church  here  is  prospering 
nicely  and  about  to  build  an  extension  to  be 
used  as  a  chapel  and  for  social  purposes.  The 
session  and  congregation  will  greatly  miss  the 
efficient  elder  just  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  (League  Island),  Civil  Engineer 
Frank  O.  Maxson,  U.  S.  N.  Hie  wise  counsels 
in  the  session,  his  help  in  choir,  Sunday  school 
and  prayer  meeting,  as  well  as  the  services  of 
his  good  wife  in  missionary  and  Sunday  school 
labors,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  pastor 
(Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnham),  goes  East  on  a 
visit  shortly,  expecting  to  be  in  New  York  city 
from  about  May  5th  for  two  weeks,  where  corre 
spondents  are  requested  to  address  him  at  the 
office  of  The  Evangelist. 


AMONG  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CHURCHES. 

The  address  of  President  Francis  L.  Patton  at 
the  Second  Church  last  Monday  morning  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  was  in  his  best  vein.  A  large  congre¬ 
gation  attended  and  much  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested.  Dr.  Charles  Wood  is  having  great  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  in 
this  old  church.  The  people  are  enthusiastic, 
conflations  are  large,  and  the  deepest  interest 
exhibited. 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  has  severed  hie  rela¬ 
tione  as  superintendent  of  the  Hollond  Memo¬ 
rial  Sunday-school.  This  is  on  account  of  hie 
transfer  to  New  York,  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  John  Wanamaker,  with 
which  he  is  connected. 

For  eighteen  years  Mr.  Ogden  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  this  Hollond  Memorial  school. 
During  this  time  the  school  has  quite  doubled 
in  size,  reaching  a  membership  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred.  During  me  same  time  a  church  has  grown 
up  from  the  school  and  out  of  it  which  numbers 
atout  eleven  hundred  members.  One  of  the 
finest  church  buildings  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
erected.  Mr.  Ogden  wbo  was  a  most  generous 
contributor  to  the  work  of  building,  did  much 
to  give  the  house  its  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
His  going  away  is  a  great  loss  to  the  school  and 
church,  where  he  has  been  so  active  and  so 
helpful.  We  are  glad  that  New  York  is  to  have 
such  a  good  man  to  take  his  part  in  the  work 
that  is  going  on  there,  but  we  are  sorry  that 
what  is  New  York’s  gain  is  such  a  loss  to  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Ogden’s  work  of  great  value 
in  the  Hollond  Memorial  Church,  but  he  was 
also  the  friend  of  every  good  cause  in  this  city. 
Every  wise,  benevolent  movement  was  sure  of 
his  sympathetic  cooperation  and  he  always* 
seemed  to  find  time  to  take  an  interest  in  what¬ 
ever  belonged  to  the  Master’s  cause.  His  loss 
will  be  widely  felt  and  many  institutions  will 
miss  his  counsel  and  his  practical  aid. 


The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  was  in 
session  last  Tue^ay  and  Wednesday.  The  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hunter  of  Norristown  was  elected  Moder¬ 
ator  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Rev.  James  M. 
Eckart  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presby 
tery  of  Central  Dakota,  and  the  Rev.  Adolos 
Allen  from  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City. 
Mr.  Allen  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Church 
of  Reading,  as  co  pastor  with  Dr.  Heckman, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation 
May  5th. 

The  pastoral  relation  existing  between  the  Rev. 
Charle<i)  R.  Erdman  and  Overbrook  Church  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Erdman  accepted  a  call  from 
the  First  Church.  Germantown.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation  at  once  and  on 
Thursday  evening  the  interesting  exercises  took 
place.  The  First  Church  shows  an  exemplary 
promptness  in  thus  securing  a  pastor  so  soon 
after  Dr.  Wood’s  resignation. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wicker  and  the  Edge  Hill  Church  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  Presbytery  adopted  a  minute  com¬ 
mending  Mr.  Wicker’s  fidelity  and  earnestness. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Shields.  D.D.  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Bristol  on  account  of 
impaired  health.  The  congregation  gave  a  re- 


YOUR  VAC  AT!  OH 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cnltored  people,  and  ao  to 
the  beantlfnl  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia? 

Special  facilities  for  stodyina  Lonsfellow’a 
famona  poem.  This  Is  an  Ideal  vacation  land,  full 
of  tront,  shad,  salmon,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  The 
nlabts  are  Invariably  cool,  the  air  braclna.  The 
tired  brain-worker  builds  up  faster  than  In  any 
other  land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  are  all  the 
faclnatlons  of  a  forelan  tour,  Inclodira  a  delicious 
little  taste  of  salt,  only  one  night  at  sea.  Leave 
Boston  (Varmonth  Line)  August  3d  returning  about 
August  25tb  iPlant  Line)  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
(2X  hours  by  fast  steamer  Prince  Rupert).  Spend 
two  days  and  nights  In  St  John,  N.  B.  A  VACA¬ 
TION  OF  REST  rather  than  of  t  urlng,  yet  we 
shall  see  Yarmouth,  UIgby,  St.  John.  Kentvllle, 
Woltvllle,  Grand  Pre,  Blomldon  and  the  Basin  of 
Minas,  Windsor  and  Halifax.  Price  for  entire 
tour  of  over  three  weeks,  all  expenses.  Including 
carriage  drive  about  Halifax.  ONLY  $39.00,  Our 
fourth  season.  Send  for  prospectus.  Address 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  “EDUCATION,” 

50  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


Going  to  the  Mountains? 

Are  you  looking  for  a  spot  to  spend  the  Summer  which  com¬ 
bines  health,  comfort  and  pleasure 

AT  MODERATE  COST? 

If  so,  send  6  cents  for  imstage  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices 
below  the  Illustrated  book  “Sommer  Homes  "  It  gives  list  of 
Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  location,  rates, 
attractions,  Ac.,  In  the  Mountains  of  Orange  Sullivan,  Ulster 
and  Delaware  counties,  N.  T.,  on  the  main  line  and  branches 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway,  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  absolute  healthfolness.  In 
New  York ;  No.  2  Batter*  Place,  113, 165, 171,  871,  M4,  1,323  Broad¬ 
way.  13  Astor  Place,737  6tb  A v.,  261  Columbus  Ave  ,134  East  125th 
St.,  273  West  126th  St.;  ticket  offices,  foot  of  Franklin  and  West 
41d  Sts.  In  Brooklyn:  No  4  Court  St.,  860  Fulton  St..  98  Broad¬ 
way  267  Manhattan  Av.,  Oreenpolnr,  and  “Eagle”  Office. 

“ILLUSTRATED  HOMES  ”  oontaliilng  half  tone  reproduc- 
tlorsfrom  photographs  of  636 of  the  above  “HOMES,  can  be 
obtall  ed  of  ticket  agents  for  26c. 

On  Saturday.  May  29,  Excursion  Tickets  for  one  fire  will  be 
s'>ld  at  871  Broadway  and  ferry  offices,  giving  an  opportunity  of 
personally  selecting  a  Summer  home  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s 
flHhljig  In  tt  Is  delightful  region.  Tickets  good  returning  Tues¬ 
day,  June  1.  J.  C.  ANDERSON,  General  Passenger  Agt.,  66 
Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


SUMMER  CRUISE 

To  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

ICELAND.  NORWAY,  SWEDEN.  DENMARK, 
FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BT  THC 

AMERICAN  S.S  “OHIO,” 

SalMug  hwm  New  York  June  26. 

Duration  of  Cruise,  70  days. 

Price  of  passage.  Including  side  trips,  $476  and  upwards. 
Send  for  full  Information  and  pamphlet  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


VACATION  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

Specially  planned  for  restand  recreation.  Terms  most  reason¬ 
able.  For  full  particulars  address  Prof.  H.  B.  RICHARDSON, 
Amherst,  Hass. 


EUROPE  HOLY  LAND.  ROUND  THE  WORLD.— 
Parties  leave  .^rll  10  for  Holy  Land ;  May  8.  June  5, 
12.  July  3.  7.  for  Europe;  $260  and  up:  Sept.  11,  Round 
the  World.  CLARK’S  AM.  TOURIST  AGENCY, 

111  Broadway,  New  York. 


KIMBALL^S  TOURS 

Limited  party  sails  June 
23d.  Moderate  price,  comprehensive  route.  Address, 
EDWIN  C.  KIMBALL,  56  Summer  St.,  i^ston,  Mass. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

.  .  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

On  the  ocean  front.  Salt  baths  In  honse  Elevatui.  Rooms 
en  suite,  ha  tbs  attached  Booklet  on  application 

E,  ROBERT’S’  SONS, 


I A  O  V  N  T  G  (sliver  or  stamps)  pays  for  a  complete 
■  **  w#  K  I  w  ■  w  6500.60  prize  story,  a  true  love  story 
of  college  days,  and  other  Interesting  matter  The  regular 
price  of  the  b^k  Is  2.6  eta.  Our  Muslaess  la  to  secure  positions 
for  teachers  In  schools  and  calleges.  We  have  a  fev  vacancies 
In  offices,  also. 

SOCTHERN  TEACHER’S  RI  REAV,  LonisTille,  Ky 


In  adUrmting  adtertiting  patronizing  onr  Jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Mvangeliet 
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CAN  YOU  SLEEP? 

Homely  lang^ge,  like  a  home- 
Iv  girl,  may  be  so  illuminated  by 
wect  intelligence  as  to  become 
positively  fascinating.  When  we 
say,  "IVe  had  a  good  nap*’,  it’s 
homely,  but  my,  doesn’t  it  mean 
a  lot! 

Many  can’t  sleep — don’t  even 
know  what  a  good  nap  is.  These 
weary  ones  toss,  turn,  and  ago¬ 
nize,  wear  out  their  brains  and 
bodies, — &  useless  waste  of  energy 
and  life. 

Pabst  Malt  Extract,  the  ** Best” 
Tonic  will  bring  sleep  to  you — 
you  will  nestle  to  slumber  like  a 
tired^child.  Take  a  glass  just 
before  going  to  bed,  and  in  ten 
minutes  you  will  drowsily  go  to 
Slumberland.  After  a  week  or 
so,  sleep  will  come  naturally,  and 
you  won’t  need  the  Tonic. 

Health,  strength  and  mental 
calmness  come  also  to  help  the 
weak,  the  weary  and  the  heavy- 
laden,  for 

PABST  MALT  EXTRACT 

IS 

THE  "BEST»»  TONIC 


NEVER  FAILS  TO  INSURE  SLEEP. 
My  wife  being  in  a  low  state  of  health  has 
leceived  marked  benefit  from  Pabst  Malt  Extract 
It  never  faJln  to  secure  a  night's  slera  for  her 
when  she  takes  it  from  being  tired  ana  nervous. 

J.  H.  SHERMAN,  M.  D. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct  lOth,  1896. 
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iWIlL  CONSERVE  YOUR 
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